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HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.—PROMENADE 
CONOERTS (under the Direction of Messrs A. & 8, GATTI).—Artists— 
Mdlle Bianchi, Miss Agnes Larkcom, and Mdme Rose Hersee ; Signori Gianini and 
Medica. Pianist—M. Henri Ketten. Band of 100 Performers. Band of the 
Coldstream Guards (F. Godfrey). Every Evening at Eight. 


pa ADE CONCERTS.—Connvucror—Si1enor ARDITI. 








ROMENADE CONCERTS.—MDLLE BIANCHI, of the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Every Evening. 





ROMENADE CONCERTS,—MADAME ROSE HERSEE. 
Every Evening, 


PBOMENADE CONCERTS.—MISS AGNES LARKCOM. 








ROMENADE CONCERTS.—SIGNOR GIANINI, the new 
Italian Tenor. Every Evening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—SIGNOR MEDICA, Primo 
Baritone of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Every Evening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—M. HENRI KETTEN, the 
renowned Pianist. Every Evening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—M. HENRI KETTEN.— 

His Last Appearance but Five, owing to Continental engagements, pre- 

viously made, and which the Directors regret to say they cannot induce his 
impresario to forego. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—Soloists—Messrs A. Burnett 

(Leader), Howard Reynolds, Lazarus, Hughes, Val Nicholson, H. Hann, 

- o O. Ould, Harper, Horton, Harvey, Wotton, Svendsen, &. Every 
vening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—Wessr Night, Wxpnzspay 
next, September 13. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—FIRST GRAND BALLAD 
NIGHT, Fripay next, September 15; when, in addition to Signori Gianini 

and Medica, Mdlle Bianchi, Miss Cora Stuart, Miss Agnes Larkcom, and Mdme 
pl eae Mr. Pearson, and several other English vocalists of eminence will 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—HERR WILHELMJ, the 
eminent Violinist,will make his First Appearance on Saturday next, Sept. 16. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—The THEATRE, transformed 
into one vast and handsome Saloon, thoroughly ventilated, and rendered 
delightfully cool by fountains, ferneries, grottoes (by Dick Radclyffe & Co.), 
interspersed with huge blocks of ice, &c., and beautifully decorated by Dayes & 
Caney with mural paintings representing scenes of cateal life in India suggested 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’ recent visit to that country, festooned draperies, 
&c. Refreshments by Messrs Garr, of the Royal Adelaide Gallery, Adelaide 


Street, Strand. 
Manager—Mr J. RUSSELL. 


Box Office open from Ten till Five. 
a he at goats Great Porttann Srreet.—HERR 
ANKE has the honour to announce that he will give FOUR 
CHAMBER-MUSIO CONOERTS, on TuxEspay Evening, October ig te 
Woraing: November 7; TUESDAY apning. November 14; and TvEspay Evening, 
ovember 21. To commence at Eight o'clock. The Programmes chie y 





























consist of New Compositions. Violin primo—Herr Franke. Violin secondo— 
= “7. Viola—Herr Hollander. Violoncello—Herr Daubert; and other 
bo nguished Artists, who will be announced in future Programmes. Subscrip- 
Tans ye beg mp aon ay ey —— , 2s. 6d. and One Shilling. 

ned o! ley Lucas, + 84, N ; 
and the petecipal Musson 'y eber & Co., 84, New Bond Street; 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


PENING NIGHT, Monpay, September 11, Caervsrni’s 

“WATER CARRIER ;” Tuesday, Sept. 12, Sir Juttus Benepicr’s ‘‘ LILY 

OF KILLARNEY ” (first time, with additions and alterations specially written 

by the Composer for this Company); Wednesday, Sept. 13, “‘ SONNAMBULA” 

(début of Mdlle Ida Oorani); Thursday, Sept. 14, “‘WATER CARRIER ;” 

Friday, Sept. 15, ‘“‘ FAUST ;” Saturday, Sept. 16, ‘“‘ LILY OF KILLARNEY.” 
Full Band, Chorus, and Ballet. 

Conductor... ... 1 «0 «ee ~=0s ee,s MB CARE ROSA. 

Box Office open from Ten till Five. No Booking Fees. Boxes, £2 2s., 
£2 12s. 6d., and £3 3s. ; stalls, 10s.; dress circle, 7s. 6d.; upper boxes, 4s. ; pit, 
2s. 6d.; gallery, One Shilling. Seats may also be secured at the Libraries, &c 

Doors open at Half-past Seven ; commence at Eight o’clock. 


R°*%42 ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His ms ig Highness the Prince of WALES, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess LOUISE (Marchioness of Lorne), 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK, 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc., Cantab. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, the 18th September, 
and will terminate on SaruRDAY, the 16th December. 
Candidates for Admission can be examined at the Institution on THURSDAY, 
the 14th September, at Eleven o'clock. 
By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4 and 5, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, London. 


EREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL.—* THE RAISING 

OF LAZARUS,” Oratorio by Jonny Francis‘ BARNETT, will be performed 

in the CATHEDRAL, on THURSDAY Morning, September l4th. Solo Artists: Mdlle 

Tietjens, Mdme Trebelli; Mr Cummings and Mr Lewis Thomas. Vocal score, 

6s. 6d.; Choral parts, 3s. each. The separate songs are likewise published. 
Novetio & Oo. 


OYAL AQUARIUM SUMMER and WINTER GARDEN 
will open to the Public Daily at Twelve o'clock. Fellows and Life Members 
admitted at Eleven. 

Concerts, Vocal and Instrumental, every Afternoon and Evening. Permanent 
Band of the Royal Aquarium. Director of the Music and Conductor—Mr 
GEORGE Mount. 

Admission to the Royal Aquarium, One Shilling every day (except Thursday). 
Thursday, Half-a-crown, (after 6 p.m. One Shilling), on which day Special Vocal 
and Instrumental Concerts, both Afternoon and Evening. ‘ 

Admission (including Return Ticket from any Station on the District Railway) 
One Shilling. Doors open from Noon till Eleven every day. 


R W. H. HOLMES’ FIRST PIANOFORTE CONCERT, 

at LANGHAM HALL, October 27; when his Pupils, Miss Baglehole, Miss 

Bankes, and Miss Fitch, will appear, assisted by eminent Professors. Particulars 
of Mr W. 3 Hotes, 36, Beaumont Street, W. 


R FRANK HOLMES will sing W. H. Hotmes’ 
“D@NALD GRAY” and Signor VascHetr’s “ FOREST VIOLETS,” at 
the Langham Hall Ballad Concerts, during next week.—36, Beaumont Street, w. 


























Ms OSGOOD begs to request that all communications 


respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscell 
ad to 9, 8t Luke’s Road, Westbourne Park, W, —— 





“THE SULIOTE WAR SONG.” 
R HILTON will sing Brrytzy Ricwarps’ Song, “THE 
SULIOTE WAR SONG,” at the City Hall, Glasgow, September 23, 
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“THE PAGE'S SONG.” 


\ DLLE BIANCHI will sing the new and admired Song, 
“THE PAGE'S SONG,” composed by Signor ARpITI, at the Promenade 
Concerts, Covent Garden Theatre, during the ensuing week. 


i ADAME LOUISE GAGE is at present in Italy. In 


the meantime, all Communications respecting Concerts, &c., should be 
addressed to her Residence, 17, Holland Road, Kensington, W. 


M® R. HILTON (Bass), Westminster Abbey, begs to 

announce his CHANGE of RESIDENCE. All Communications relating to 
Oratorio or Concert Engagements should be addressed—Ribblesdale Villa, Union 
Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


) R VALENTINE FABRINI begs to intimate that all 

Communications regarding Oratorios, Concerts, &c., be addressed to his 
New Residence, 1, Dynevor Villas, Richmond, 8.W., instead of 13, Queen 
Square, W.C. 


i ADAME MARIE BELVAL (Contralto) requests all 

Communications respecting Concerts, Oratorios, and Lessons, be addressed 
to her residence, 7, Oavendish Place, Cavendish Square, W.; or care of Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


LESSONS IN PIANOFORTE AND HARMONY. 
\ ISS EDITH JERNINGHAM, Diplomée of the Royal 


Academy, London, and the Conservatorium, Stuttgart. For Terms, &c., 
apply to Miss EpirH JERNINGHAM, 33, Craven Road, Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 




















SECOND EDITION. 
Containing Important ApprTions. Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. 
Princess LovisE, Marchioness of Lorne (President of the National Union 
for Improving the Education of Women of all Classes). 


HEORY OF MUSIC (A First Book on the). By Lovisa 
Gipson. “A clear explanation of elementary matters essential to a 
pianist.”-—Prof.G. A. MACFARREN. ‘It cannot but prove a great help to all 
who teach music to beginners.”—Madame 8. Dotpy. ‘I am perfectly charmed 
with the book, and shall recommend it as a duty.”—Dr BENNETT GILBERT. 
“TI think so highly of it that I would advise every student beginning music 
to study your book.”—F. B. JEwson, Esq., Prof. R.A.M. ‘I would earnestly 
advise many so-called teachers to study the work well.”—Dr W. H. Loneuursr, 
Org. Cath. Canterbury. London: WEEKES & Co.; NovELLo & Oo.; WHIT- 
TAKER & Co. Price, boards, 3s. ; stiff paper, cloth back, 2s. 


HE PIANISTS ROYAL ROAD. KUHE. The most 


complete Course of Study and perfect collection of high-class Pianoforte 
Music yet presented to the public. Each Book, containing not less than 16 Pages, 
Full size, from Engraved Plates, is Edited, Fingered, and has remarks on the 
contents and their performance, by Kune. Price ls. Post free. Prospectus on 
application. CunrtnGHAM Boosry & Co., 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S COMPOSITIONS. 
MESSES MOUTRIE & SON have the pleasure of announcing 


arrangements with Mr CoTTELL, enabling them to publish a New Compo- 
sition, Monthly (Vocal or Instrumental). The success of his new ‘“‘ Wedding 
March ” has encouraged them in requesting Mr CorTELL to arrange it as a Piano- 
forte Duet. They anticipate a greater demand than ever for his last Compositions. 
Pianoforte and Music Saloons, 55, Baker Street, W. Catalogues post free. 


IRO PINSUTI’S New Opera, “IL MERCANTE DI 


VENEZIA,” performed with great success in Italy, is now published 
complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, price 15s. net, post free. ‘‘Donna Gentil,” 
the favourite Romanza, sung by Mr Santley (in F, treble clef), post free for 24 
stamps. The separate vocal pieces, pianoforte arrangements, &c. RicoRp1’s 
Depét of Italian Music, 23, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, London, W. 


SUNG BY MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN (Poetry by 


SHELLEY), the Music by J. W. DAVISON, sung by Mdme Christine Nilsson, 
at her Grand Concert, at St JAMEs’s HALL, is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 7 


BAYREUTH STAGE FESTIVAL 


PERFORMANCES OF 


RICHARD WAGNER’S 


“DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN.” 


SoLE EpITIoNs oF VOCAL SCORES. 
“DAS RHEINGOLD,” in 4to, net ... 
“DIE WALKURE,” oo 
“ BIEGFRIED,” ao 
“ GOTTERDAMMERUNG,” 




















Libretto of the above, in 1 vol., 12mo, net ... 
PUBLISHED BY 


SCHOTT & CO, 159, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W, 





OORE and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—All the 


new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 
of Vocalists are now published by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 
from whom they may be obtained by the Music-trade and the public. Permission 
to sing any of the Songs contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 
always freely accorded on application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 
obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées. 


HE MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of the 
day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
JAMEs’s HALL. The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music composed by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
including aay 8. Leigh, E. L. Blanchard, Frank Vizetelly, Charles Dunphie, 
J. R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, &c. 


i} OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS. 


The following new and charming Songs and Ballads are just published 
by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess :— 
Riding in a Pullman car, The Wild, White Rose. 
Alone, A boatman’s life for me. 
Come where the tangled beeches My Lily. 
grow. Sing, dearest, sing. 
My Darling’s Last Smile. Many weary years ago. 
Sad sounds the harp now. Return of the Exile. 
Friendship, Love, and Wine. Glory or the Grave. 
Let each speak of the world as he The Alpine Hunter, 
finds it. Heavenly Voices, 
Sing me the songs that I loved long Gentle Flowers. 
ago. The Buckles on her Shoes, 
The Piquet. The Flight of the Birds, 
May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 
St James’s Hall, post free, One and Sixpence. 














Post free, One and Sixpence. 


Sv G ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 
Composed by W. MrYER Lutz. One of the most beautiful and tuneful 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at St JAMES’s HALL, Oan be 
ordered through any Musicseller; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 


HE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS.—An entirely new and 
charming Ballad. Words written by Henry 8. Leteu, Esq. Suitable for 
Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being sung by the MOORE and BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at Sv JAmeEs’s HALL, with extraordinary success. Oan be ordered 
of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, 8t James’s Hall. 


HE FOLLOWING NEW and BEAUTIFUL SONGS are 


being sung at St JamEs’s Hatt with marked success:—“ Sing me the 
songs that I loved long ago,” ‘“‘The Flight of the Birds,” ‘‘The Piquet,” and 
‘Bing, dearest, sing.” The greatest successes ever achieved by the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels. Can be ordered through all Musiesellers; and of the 
Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, St James’s Hall. Post free, 1s. 6d. 


NIGHTLY ENCORED, 


THE PAGE’S SONG. 
SIGNOR ARDITI. 


The Poetry by MARIA X. HAYES. 














SUNG BY 


Mdlle Brancut at the Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden 
Theatre,and Mdlle ALwina VALLERIA at the Composer's 
Concert at St George’s Hall. 


Price 4s. 





LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Recent Srreet, W. 


READING 
CONCERT AGENCY & COUNTY MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


38, BROAD STREET, READING. 
(Opposite the General Post Office.) 


Proprietor—W. HICKIE. 
THIRTEENTH YEAR P.R.W.O. & B. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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THE WAGNER FESTIVAL. 
(From the “* Times,” ) 
Bayreuth, August 23. 

The second series of representations, if we may judge from the 
three that have already been given, seems likely to form a fairer 
opportunity of estimating what Wagner has accomplished in the 
Ring des Nibelungen than the first. It serves also to confirm a 
general impression that the work can never again be seen and heard 
under similarly favourable conditions. The bringing together of an 
orchestra 130 in number, composed of the most eminent performers 
from all parts of Germany, who, without remuneration, and for 
simple love of the task, all cheerfully undertook the indispensable 
toil and trouble attendant on endless rehearsals, to be followed up 
by twelve grand performances, the latter extending over three 
weeks, was alone a feat to be achieved by no other man than 
Wagner, and by aid of no other means than those he found it 
expedient to adopt. Still more surprising is the magnetic influence 
he must have exercised over the highly-paid singers whom he 
compelled to serve his purpose, and with whose proverbial jealousies 
and consequent squabbles he had to deal, and dealt successfully, in the 
matter of the distribution of parts. Every tenor was a Siegfried (or 
Siegmund), every soprano a Briinnhilde (or Sieglinde), every bass a 
Wotan (or Hagen), every mixed-character singer an Alberich (or 
Loge), every ‘“‘comic” a Mime, and so on. The remaining characters 
—the Rhine-daughters excepted, Minna Lambert having been set 
down for Flosshilde, Lillie and Marie Lehmann for Woglinde and 
Wellgunde, from the beginning—Wagner must have occasionally 
been at no small pains to fill up as he desired. Nevertheless, he 
overcame all obstacles, and gathered around him artists of recognised 
standing from the most reputed German Operahouses, ready to make 
a similar abnegation of their claims and assist gratuitously in the 
furtherance of his great life-object. The magic watchword that 
enabled him to effect all this, and more, besides, that need not again 
be specified, was simply ‘‘.A national art for Germany,” the precise 
significance attached in his idea to which now—armed and, as he 
judged, invulnerable at all points—he was about to show. 

The experience derived from more familiar acquaintance with the 
great ‘‘stage-play,” as represented in the Wagner Theatre, leaves 
rather the impression of a nearly perfect ‘‘ensemble” than of dis- 
tinguishing excellence in particulars. About one feature only is 
opinion quite unanimous. That feature is the orchestra, A company 
of executive musicians—‘‘ reproductive,” Wagner would style them, 
in consonance with his little speech to Wilhelmj—more admirably 
balanced, or in every respect more competent, in all probability 
never before assembled together. Their playing from first to last 
has been little short of marvellous—as marvellous, indeed, as the 
task set before them by the uncompromising master, who allows but 
few intervals for rest, and those intervals as brief as they are rare. 
Their consignment to a sort of abyss, out of sight of the audience, 
even were the theatre lighted in the ordinary manner, instead of 
being thrown into semi-obscurity by the lowering of the lamps, 
would allow them no means of observing how heartily their efforts 
are appreciated. Did space permit, it would be hardly out of order 
to publish the names of all the members of this fine body of players ; 
it must suffice, however, to give those of the four artists to whom 
Wagner, in certain places, has allotted solos of special significance. 
These are Auguste Wilhelmj (violin), whose merits are well-known 
in England; Wilhelm Kiihnert, from Vienna (trumpet); Griitz- 
macher, from Meiningen (violoncello) ; and Weiprecht, from Berlin 
(oboe), professors of the highest attainments, and fair representatives 
of the Bayreuth instrumentalists, conducted with such exemplary 
skill and judgment by Herr Richter. During the first series of the 
performances, remembering their numerical strength, the members, 
by common consent, played in a more subdued tone than, under other 
circumstances, they would have done; and, though their execution 
was faultless, it was not unfrequently accompanied with a quasi 
sense of dulness, which their subsequent assumption of a bolder, 
general tone—their ordinary tone, in fact—during the second series 
successfully dissipated, The sufferings undergone by these estim- 











able professors through daily confinement for long hours in a steam- 
invaded pit, a glance at which brought with it the uncomfortable 
suspicion that there was scarcely room for them to breathe freely, 
must, in such terribly hot weather, have been intense; and no 
wonder that, almost to a man, they played in their shirt-sleeves. 
No considerations whatever, it is stated, will induce them again to 
submit to similar torture ; so that it looks as though the orchestra 
in a pit was destined, after all, to be the orchestra of the future. 
The merits of the artists to whom the chief characters in the 

dramas were intrusted must be spoken of in brief and general terms, 
Though but few of them can be rated as operatic singers of the 
highest class, they are nearly all skilled adepts; and, if the vocal 
talent of several among them does not soar above mediocrity, they 
are all more or less practised musical declaimers, all more or less 
good actors, and all possessing in a noticeable degree that instinct of 
dramatic purport which enables them to direct their efforts with 
invariable discrimination towards the attainment of one common 
object. Not only does each singing-actor strive earnestly to make 
the best of his own part, but, with equal earnestnesss, to aid others 
in making the best of theirs. More effective combined acting, in 
short, has rarely been witnessed ; and this recognition applies from 
high to low. Franz Betz, upon whom devolves the not over-grateful 
task of impersonating the god Wotan, is held in great esteem by his 
compatriots, and deservedly. This gentleman, the first, we believe, 
in Vienna to undertake the leading character in Der Fliegende Hol- 
linder, is a Wagnerian singer (synonymous with declaimer) of the 
genuine stamp. He has, moreover, a fine voice, a dignified presence, 
and keen histrionic intelligence, all of which serve him to admirable 
purpose in relieving from dreariness some of the dreariest and 
lengthiest accompanied recitatives imaginable. In Rheingold, Die 
Walkiire, and Siegfried, Wotan is ever a conspicuous personage, so 
eloquently prosy, sententiously lackadaisical (for a god, be it under- 
stood), and so perversely addicted to talking about himself, that, 
when his once-omnipotent spear is shivered in pieces by Siegfried’s 
sword ‘‘ Nothung,” and we thus are rid of it, not many are likely to 
complain—although upon Wotan’s original error and its consequences 
the whole story turns. The actor, however, must not be blamed 
for this ; it is exclusively the fault of the poet-musician, who, in his 
anxiety to place ‘‘ the word” and the music on terms of equality, 
prevents each from exerting its proper influence. The assumption of 
Herr Betz is throughout impressive. The part of Siegfried, the hero 
of the story, though he only appears in the last two dramas, is also 
arduous ; somewhat too much so, indeed, for the vocal powers of 
George Unger, who, nevertheless, gets through it with resolution 
well sustained. Herr Unger’s voice is not the most vigorous of 
German tenors ; but, having some really characteristic and telling 
passages, he makes the most of them, while the force and buoyancy 
of his delineation win general approval. The heroic Briinnhilde 
would be a trying ordeal for any dramatic singer, no matter how 
exceptionally endowed. It might have suited Tietjens in her prime, 
and would assuredly suit Pauline Lucca now. Mad. Materna at 
present stands in the first rank of German lyric tragedians ; and, 
though in the more womanly phases of her delineation there is a 
certain lack of grace, she is in the rest almost irreproachable. When 
Briinnhilde, at the summons of War-father Wotan, first appears on 
the high rock, shouting in clarion tones her joy at the summons :— 

“ Hojotoho! Hojotoho! 

“ Heiaha! Heiaha! 

“ Hahei! Hahei! Heiaho!” 
(which the composer has wedded to congenial strains) Mad. 
Materna at once enlists attention and interests every looker on. 
The picturesque accoutrements of the Walkyrie, with helmet, shield, 
and spear, become her admirably. When this is laid aside for another 
costume her gestures, it is true, are somewhat uniform and angular ; 
but she has great power and goes through the terrible last act with 
intense passion, reaching climax after climax with stamina unimpaired. 
At the same time how often, and within what intervals of time, Mad. 
Materna could brave such a labour with impunity, is a question 
worth her grave consideration, Many a singer would come away 
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from it with an extinction of voice, perhaps never to be remedied. 
The finest acting, if not the finest declamatory singing, to be remarked 
at these performances is that of Albert Niemann and Josephine 
Schefzky, as Siegmund and Sieglinde, in the first and second acts of 
Die Walkiire, after which Herr Niemann, who, with voice impaired, 
is still the lyric comedian of the German stage, does not again appear, 
while Mdlle Schefzky, an artist in the highest acceptation of the 
term, merely officiates as one of the three Norns, in the mystic pre- 
amble of Gétterdimmerung. It must suffice to add that Heinrich 
Vogl isa Loge beyond price, the very ignis fatuus of a god; that 
Carl Hill is an appropriately dark and inscrutable Alberich ; Carl 
Schlosser, a Mime overflowing with grotesque humour; Joseph 
Niering, a sufficiently ferocious Hunding ; Marie Haupt, a charming 
Freia, whose self, no less than her apples, it is intelligible that the 
gods should as much object to lose as Fafner and Fasolt (Franz von 
Reichenberg and Albert Eilers—not very formidable looking giants, 
by the way) should as little object to take away; and that Luise 
Taide is an Erda, looking young and well-favoured enough to account 
for Wotan’s finding occasion now and then to consult her. Gustave 
Siehr does not create a lively impression as Hagen, the Niblung’s 
worthy son; but, on the other hand, Eugen Gura and Mathilde 
Wekerlin may pass for fair representatives of King Gunther of the 
Gibichungs and his sister, Gutrune—the reciprocation of whose love 
for Siegfried brings about the final catastrophe. In one of the Norns, 
as well as in one of the Walkyrie, is remarked Johanna Jachmann- 
Wagner (Richard Wagner’s niece), whose London début as Romeo in 
1852, no less than the suit at law on her account between the directors 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera, will not have 
passed out of the minds of opera-goers. Who are all these personages, 
and how much respectively concerned in the general pro- 
gress of the drama, may be gathered from what has previously been 
written. It needs merely be repeated that though in separate 
instances their various representatives might be matched with equals, 
superiors indeed, a more complete and satisfactory ensemble than 
they combine in producing has very seldom been witnessed. 

But the second performance of Gdtterddimmerung is in active pro- 
gress, and post hours for despatches to London are rather incon- 
veniently timed at Bayreuth. The patience of our readers must, 
therefore, be solicited for a few more ‘ concluding words” about the 
Ring des Nibelungen and its performances, To-day has been, for a 
wonder, wet ; and a passing thunderstorm gives pleasant warning of 
an approaching change in weather, which up to now has, under the 
exceptional circumstances, been for the most part scarcely tolerable. 
It was not Frau von Schleinitz, but Mdlle Lucca, of Milan, who 
presented Wagner with a silver wreath at the banquet. The house 
of Lucca publishes all the master’s works, 


Bayreuth, Aug. 26. 

As part and parcel of the combination of arts in his ‘‘drama of 
the future,” Wagner includes all that relates to scenic appliance. 
In considering the general result, we have, therefore, to take this 
into account. Curiosity had been raised to an extravagantly high 
pitch ; and even those whom long habit has spoilt for such things 
looked forward to a spectacular display equal, if not superior, to all 
they had previously experienced—a display, in short, which, for 
startling novelty and characteristic magnificence, should justify 
whatever had been said and written about it in advance. Those 
who looked forward to so much—travellers from Vienna, Paris, and 
London more particularly—were in a great measure doomed to dis- 
appointment, their anticipations being not half realised. Had less been 
predicted, less might have given satisfaction, with criticism less 
suspiciously on the alert. A great deal of the scenery is, doubtless, 
beautiful, and the picturesque element has been happily resorted to, 
where high rocks, huge crevices, overhanging trees, winding path- 
ways, and subterranean caverns are in request—which is oftener the 
case than otherwise. But the water is a comparative failure, 
whether seen as in Rheingold, with the Naiads sporting in the depths 
of the river, or as in Gétterddimmerung, when Siegfried lands from 
his boat at the hall of the Gibichungs. Under the new conditions 





of darkening the auditorium every object on the stage comes out so 
sharply that the lines of division are plainly detected, and the illu- 
sion is thus to a great extent imperilled. The fire that encircles 
Briinnhilde’s home upon the Walkyrie rock, exhibited successively 
in the Walkiire, Siegfried, and Gétterddimmerung, is dexterously 
managed, and the effect imposing in proportion; but the employment 
of the new steam apparatus in the transformation scenes was at the 
outset found excessive—somewhat of a nuisance, moreover, to the 
audience, not to speak of those unhappy dwellers in the orchestra 
who had to play like demons in a cavern choked with vaporous 
exhalations. This has happily been subdued ; and the descent of 
Wotan, with his Mephistophelean counsellor, Loge, from the moun- 
tain heights that crown Walhalla to the deep recesses of the Nib- 
lung’s cavern, has lost nothing of its cloud-wrapped mystery. The 
rainbow bridge, however, over which the gods walk leisurely to 
Walhalla, the wail of the bereft Rhine-daughters being heard from 
afar, is poor and clumsy enough to have excited derision in the 
audiences of our transpontine London theatres. Among the happiest 
contrivances may be mentioned one especially, in the prelude to 
Gétterdémmerung. When the three Norns retire, carrying with 
them the rope of destiny, which has broken in their hands, night 
gradually disperses before dawn, and dawn as gradually brightens 
into sunrise. Nothing could be better planned or more successfully 
accomplished than this true masterpiece of scenic illusion. As 
genuine examples of the painter’s art may be cited the dark abode 
of Alberich (Rheingold) ; the forest home of Hunding and Sieglinde, 
where Siegmund seeks for refuge in the storm (Die Walkiire) ; and 
Mime’s smithy, where the impetuous son of Siegmund welds 
together the severed pieces of his father’s sword (Siegfried)—only 
that in the second instance what, when the door of the hut flies 
suddenly wide open, disclosing to the love-struck pair a woody 
landscape, is intended for a moonlight night wears much more the 
aspect of a sunlit morning. The scene before Gibichung Hall, where 
Gunther brings back Briinnhilde as his bride, and the enchanted 
Siegfried pairs off with Gutrune, is also extremely picturesque ; as 
is, moreover, that in which Siegfried talks with the Rhine-daughters 
(Gotterdémmerung). The burning pyre of Siegfried is well imagined ; 
not so, however, that of the distant conflagration of Walhalla, nor 
that of the sacrifice of Briinnhilde and her horse, Grane, which last 
is about as indefinitely shadowed forth as the combat on the rock 
between Siegmund and Hunding, in Die Walkiire. As for the 
long-bodied snake into which Alberich transforms himself, in order 
to show off the power of the Tarnhelm (the toad is barely dis- 
coverable), the bear, through means of which Siegfried delights in 
terrifying Mime, and the dragon which he kills, if it be true (as is 
affirmed) that they came from London, they can only have been 
selected from among the useless lumber of some forgotten Christmas 
pantomime. The most charming and impressive scene in the 
Siegfried drama is very nearly endangered by the unwieldy pro- 
portions and sepulchral utterances of that hybrid nondescript—the 
giant Fafner, who, according to Wagner’s own stage direction, crawls 
forth ‘‘in der Gestalt eines ungeheuren eidechsenartigen Schlangen- 
wurmes” (in the form of a monstrous lizard-shaped serpent-worm), 
though he is far more like a hippopotamus than a lizard, The 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden “‘ gods,” who have little in common 
with the gods of Walhalla, would have roared at him, especially 
when, in the voice, or voices, of Herr von Reichenberg, he discourses 
sententiously with Siegfried, after the hero “‘who knows not fear” 
has pierced him through the heart with his dragon’s-hide-defying 
weapon, ‘“‘Nothung.” But, nevertheless, with some other incon- 
gtuities allowed for, there is enough originality of conception and 
arrangement, to say nothing of the several manifestations of pictorial 
beauty and suggestiveness distinguishing the mise-en-scéne of the 
great ‘‘ Tetralogy,” to show that, with the unlimited stage appliances 
of Wagner’s theatre, still more can be done, and will be done if, 
next year, the projected representations of the first and second parts 
of Goethe's Faust (with music by Wagner himself) are effected. 
Greater things by way of decoration might have been accomplished 
for the Ring, and greater things were expected ; but Rome was not 
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built in a day, and such performances as those at Bayreuth are 
unlikely to be of regular periodical occurrence. Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the invaluable co-operation of Herr Hans 
Richter, Dr von Biilow’s successor as Wagner’s artistic alter ego. The 
zealous and indefatigable manner in which this gentleman has worked 
for the cause is estimated at its value ; and it is agreeable to learn 
that the members of the orchestra (Wilhelmj at their head) presented 
their conductor with one of Estey’s finest ‘‘ Richard Wagner ” organs, 
in testimony of their unanimous appreciation ‘of his services during 
the two months’ preliminary rehearsals. A more appropriate mark of 
esteem on the part of his fellow-artists could not, under the circum- 
stances, have been tendered. Herr Richter was formerly horn- 
player in the orchestra of the Operahouse at Vienna ; he now presides 
at the head of perhaps the finest orchestra ever heard. Wagner is 
quick at discovering those best able to serve his purpose. Himself 
a nervous, though an emphatic conductor, as he proved some twenty 
years since, when engaged to direct the concerts of our own Philhar- 
monic Society, he is wise in allowing another to take the bdton from 
his hand when works of his own are in question. More admirably 
represented than by Herr Richter he could not have been. 

And now that the Ring des Nibelungen is an accomplished fact, 
that before the third series of performances are over it will have been 
heard by some thousands of more or less intelligent people, and that 
it must fairly be pronounced an incontestable success, the question 
arises as to what may be the future result of such an unprecedented 
amount of preparation, such singular exhibition of intelligence 
combined with hard labour. The speech, emphatic, though brief, 
delivered before the curtain after the concluding performance of the 
first series, has lost much of its significance since that other speech 
was delivered at the banquet in the ‘‘ Wagner Restaurant.” 
‘* Wollen Sie, so haben wir eine Kunst?” was there modified into 
‘* Wollen Sie, so haben wir eine neue Kunst?” This makes all the 
difference, although in either case a purely national art, not an exotic 
compound made out of the arts of other nations, was intended. 
France, Wagner has more than once insisted, and now again 
insists, possesses a national art, which it may justly call her own ; 
so does Italy. That Germany stands in want of one is a self- 
evident corollary. In fact, that such is Wagner’s fixed opinion may be 
gathered from much that he has written and published. The ques- 
tion whether the people of Germany, who, with all their 
glorious literature besides, can boast of so many illustrious com- 
posers, children of their soil, have never been justified in claiming 
a national art of their own, may be left for Germans to discuss, 
with the reservation that other people have been taught to 
think, and are disposed to think the precise contrary ; but that the 
newly-invented drama of Herr Richard Wagner, typified in the Ring 
des Nibelungen, has endowed his countrymen with the thing required 
it is not less presumptuous in its author to assert than it would be 
foolish in any one else to believe. A ‘‘national art” must be some- 
thing to feed the national mind, something to delight as well as to 
instruct, to entertain as well as to elevate; and, if music is ap- 
portioned a share in the design, it is cruel to rob it of that which 
constitutes its most abiding charm—in the language of metaphor, to 
deprive it of its wings. In his anxious desire to exhibit the musician 
as the poet’s humble slave, Wagner not only prevents him from 
soaring to the highest regions of fancy, but, by crushing the 
buds of melody as they spring up, buds that might blossom 
into seemly flowers, cramps the manifold resources of expression 
which are the golden heritage of his art. True the serene arch- 
dramatist, in the Ring des Nibelungen, with becoming self-abnegation, 
practices this to his own detriment ; for he, too, possesses abundant 
melody, which, if not Orphean, like Mozart’s, or coming directly 
from the innermost sources of his being, like the endless melody 
of Beethoven, is, at least sufficiently frank, independent, and 
alluring, not to submit gracefully to the treatment it re- 
ceives at his hands, Wagner allows his melody to awaken 
expectation by an opening phrase, but seldom or never rounds off 
and finishes that phrase, so as at once to satisfy and delight the ear. 
His principal charm, in fact, is the unexampled, almost magical 











colouring of his orchestra, which keeps us enthralled and spell-bound 
to the last—though speculating rather than understanding, disposed 
to marvel rather than to sympathise. About the wonderful things 
contained in the Ring des Nibelungen, its unique poem, derived from 
sources hitherto unexplored by dramatist or musician, and the many 
strikingly magnificent passages—sometimes, indeed entire pieces— 
that cannot fail to interest, and in a great degree to edify, enough 
has been written. Those who were absent from the performances 
have missed an opportunity which may never again present itself 
under similar conditions; for neither the earnest discourses of 
Wagner’s disciples, nor the personal authority which the chief has 
learnt by incessant practice to assume, as, in a certain way, the 
leading energetic spirit of his period, can, except in the opinion of 
blind enthusiasts, help much towards again bringing together such a 
company of able and devoted artists, or such a host of visitors, in 
the majority of instances of more or less distinction, from all parts 
of Europe and America, curious to witness the result of an under- 
taking which has been incessantly talked about for upwards of a 


quarter of a century. 
—_—~)—— 


THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


(From the ‘* Times.’’) 
August 31. 

The new works composed, as in former years, expressly for the 
Festival endow the evening concerts with special significance, and 
in a great measure relieve them of a monotony otherwise 
inseparable from programmes to which the doubtful epithet 
“ miscellaneous” is ordinarily applied. This good service was 
rendered by the Corsair of Mr F. C. Cowen on the first occasion, 
and by Herr Niels Gade’s Zion on the second—the one a secular, 
the other a sacred cantata. To-night a third cantata (secular), by 
the last-mentioned composer, is to be the conspicuous feature. 

The Corsair will certainly add to the reputation of Mr Cowen. 
Young as he is, this gentleman has earned an enviable position in 
the rank of English composers whose progress is watched with 
interest among us. He has done enough, indeed, to raise a wish 
that he should do still more, and to warrant a belief that he will 
earnestly strive for advance in his art, rather than stand still, 
content with what he has already achieved. As, we understand, 
Mr Cowen is strongly possessed with a desire to write for the 
theatre, it is encouraging to find in his Corsair an evident capacity 
for excelling in that sometimes too fascinating branch of artistic 
productivity. Lord Byron’s famous poem provided ample materials 
for its display ; and Mr R. E. Francillon, the librettist, has turned 
them to as effective purpose as the task of compressing a long narra- 
tive within the limits of what, after all, is intended more or less 
for dramatic action allowed him. The original design of the poem 
has been kept in view so far as was practicable under the circum- 
stances. A “free adaptation” it unquestionably is; and what a 
“ free adaptation,” through such a process, must necessarily signify, 
it were superfluous to examine. Mr Francillon may be called to 
task for aslight liberty taken with Byron at the end, when Conrad, 
returning to the island which is his piratical dwelling-place, instead 
of finding Medora dead, finds her sufficiently alive to die in his 
arms “of a broken heart.” But, considering how many such 
liberties—and how often indiscriminately resorted to !—operatic 
librettists have permitted themselves in dealing with the inspirations 
of mighty poets, we can, without a qualm of conscience, extend 
indulgence—nay, absolution—to Mr Cowen’s collaborateur. As 
the good opinion pronounced upon the Corsair by the Birmingham 
people at their great triennial Festival will surely lead to a speedy 
hearing in London, we may reserve detailed consideration of its 
musical merits for that glad occurrence, satisfied to record the 
unanimously favourable impression it created, an impression to 
which the acclamations of the audience, when, at the end of the 
performance, the young musician bowed his acknowledgments, 
bore emphatic testimony. The singers to whom the leading parts 
were assigned—Madlle Tietjens, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mr Edward Lloyd, and Signor Foli (Gulnare, Medora, Conrad, 
and Seyd Pasha)—were calculated to meet every indispensable 
requirement for their adequate representation ; and what more 
could have been desired by Mr Cowen, or any other musical com- 
poser, than an orchestra and chorus, under his personal direction, 
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such as we are accustomed to at the Birmingham Festival, with 
every singer and every player exhibiting genuine interest in the 
result ? 

There is very little to add to what was telegraphed yesterday 
about last night’s performance of Herr Gade’s sacred cantata, 
Zion. Though a work of no great pretensions, either as to length 
or elaborate treatment, it everywhere shows the hand of a practised 
master; and, while more or less open to the charge of monotony, 
the choruses of which it almost entirely consists following and to 
a large extent resembling each other, the premeditated characteristic 
colouring is everywhere successfully maintained ; and a performance 
nearly irreproachable throughout, aided by its own indis- 
putable deserts, obtained for the cantata and for its composer a 
reception than which nothing could have been more flattering. 
Nevertheless, as each successive new production at these triennial 
gatherings is welcomed in precisely the same manner, it is more 
prudent, unless exceptional instances occur, to suspend deliberate 
judgment until some other opportunity may arise for modifying, 
reversing, or confirming it. In any case, a great deal more than 
Zion has revealed is expected from the Crusaders, in which, though 
secular, while its precursor is sacred, Herr Gade is said to have 
aimed at a higher mark. 

With regard to the purely “ miscellaneous” parts of the conven- 
tionally so-styled “ miscellaneous” concerts, a word or two may 
not be altogether superfluous. That a minute examination 
would be of comparatively little interest to London amateur 
readers can best be exemplified by a specimen or two. Here is 
what followed Mr Cowen’s cantata :— 

Overture (Gazza Ladra) ... Sis 

Air, “‘ Nobil Donna” (Gli Ugonotti) 

Recitative and air, ‘‘ Casta Diva” (Norma) 

Duo, ‘‘ All’s Well”... bes ass os 

Air, ‘Ah, what a night ” (Domino Noir) 

Quartet, ‘‘ Che vuol dir cio” (Martha) ... 

Air, ‘‘ Salve dimora” (Faust). sie 

Air, ‘‘Oh, Lisbona” (Don Sebastiano) ... Donizetti. 

March (7'annhiiuser) Ae ae as Wagner. 

And here what came last night after Herr Gade’s Zion and the 
“ Jupiter” Symphony of Mozart :— 

Air, ‘‘ The Felling of the Trees”... os 

Duo, ‘‘ M’abbacia Argirio” (Z'ancredi) ... 

Air, ‘‘ Ocean, thou mighty monster” (Oberon)... 

Duet, ‘‘ As it felluponaday” ... as 

Air, ‘‘ Diedi il Core” (Atalanta) ... ae 

Duo, ‘‘ Siegui o cara i passi miei” (Faust 

Waltz, ‘‘ Ah, valse legére ” (Faust) 

Funeral March of a Marionette ... 

Overture, Midsummer Night’s Dream 

Air, ‘‘ Invana il fato” (Roberto il Diavolo) 

Air, ‘Oh! Du mein holder Abendstern ” (Z'ann- 

héuser) ... ee ie ae vis seo 

Trio, ‘‘ Ti parli ’amore” (Otello)... 

Air, “0 lieti di” (L’ Etoile du Nord) 

Quintetto, ‘‘E scherzo od e follia” (Un Ballo in 

Maschera) ... ~ ea o i “3; VORGL 

That the leading singers were busily employed in all the fore- 
going will be readily understood ; but that even a Birmingham 
(not to speak of a London) audience must, by thistime, be pretty well 
tired of at least two out of every three pieces comprised in the 
selection, few will be disposed to deny. The “ Jupiter” symphony 
was listened to with seeming attention, and each movement fairly 
applauded ; but such music in such a programme can hardly be 
pronounced in order. In fact, that pieces of this serious character 
will ever be admired intruders where all surrounding them appears 
different, if not antagonistic, in its tendency, is no longer to be 
thought of. There was once a dream among enthusiasts that 
symphonies and overtures by “classical” composers might 
eventually be found acceptable at entertainments of this descrip- 
tion; but the dream has been gradually consigned to Utopia. Had 
the “Jupiter” and the fairy overture of Mendelssohn been 
omitted from the programme, it is questionable whether any 
loud complaints would have proceeded from influential quarters. 
But “everything in its place” is a golden maxim. M. Gounod’s 
‘Funeral March of a Marionette,” a sufficiently diverting piece of 
humoresque absurdity, was, as the encore that followed explained, 
in its place; while Rossini’s overtures to La Gazza Ladra and 
Guillaume Tell are so overwhelming in their effect, that no 
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audience, of whatever mixed kind, can easily resist them. The 
first has been played ; the last is to be played to-night—after the 
Crusaders of Herr Gade. 

The Messiah to-day, under the direction of Sir Michael Costa, 
despite weather which may be literally recorded as deplorable, 
brought the usual vast assembly to the Town-hall—the numbers 
in attendance being even in excess of those attracted by Elijah. 
Any description of the performance of this universally familiar 
music, by artists, vocal and instrumental, solo and choral, who 
know every note of it by heart, before an audience, too—a “‘ con- 
gregation” it might be called, bearing in mind the solemnly sacred 
character of the work—as familiar with every note as the execu- 
tants themselves, would be waste of words. Enough that Mdlles 
Albani and Tietjens divided the soprano solo parts; Mesdames 
Trebelli and Patey those of the contralto; that Mr Vernon Rigby 
was the tenor, and Signor Foli the bass; that there were 
(happily) no “encores ;” and that the usual formularies were ob- 
served during the progress of the oratorio. 

Great curiosity prevails about the “Scriptural Scene” (The Holy 
Supper of the Apostles) from the pen of Herr Richard Wagner, 
which is to form part of to-morrow’s programme, This, when 
originally composed many years ago, was intended for voices un- 
accompanied, until the last division ; but since then, we are in- 
formed, it has been scored for the orchestra throughout. 

( By Telegraph. ) 

Gade’s Crusaders was produced to-night with even greater success 
than Zion. The performance was excellent. Gade himself 
conducted, and was received with long-continued applause both 
before and after the cantata. The leading solo parts were assigned 
to Madame Trebelli, Mr Vernon Rigby, and Signor Foli; the first 
representing Armida, the second Rinaldo, the last Peter the 
Hermit. All sang well, and entered thoroughly into the spirit of 
the music. The names of the characters suffice to show upon what 
poetical episode in the Crusades the Book of Gade’s cantata is 
founded. It is divided into three parts. The scene of Part I. is 
the Desert; that of Part II. the enchanted abode of Armida ; that 
of Part III. the Encampment before Jerusalem. The music, written 
throughout in the style and with the fluency of one who is perfect 
in his art, is, nevertheless, open to the charge of mannerism, which 
in the less ambitious Zion was equally the case. There is also in the 
Crusaders a prevailing sombreness in tone, inducing here and there a 
certain effect of heaviness. Apart from this, while it cannot be 
accused of any strained endeavour to reproduce what in conven- 
tional language is termed “local colouring,” the work possesses 
decided character, wanting only a freer diversity of colour to 
realise all that is intended. Such must have been the general 
impression, to which, however, we shall again refer. The band 
and chorus took every pains with the music of the Danish musician, 
whose “ beat” they seemed to follow not only with ease, but with 
satisfaction. A miscellaneous selection preceded, and another 
followed the cantata. One of the most promising features was a 
superb performance of the overture to Guillaume Tell, under the 
direction of Sir Michael Costa. An encore being unanimous, the 
quick movement was repeated with increased brilliancy. Upwards 
of 2,500 persons attended this concert—a larger number than that 
attracted in the morning by the Messiah. 


September 1. 


To-day’s programme was a long one; but its length was atoned 
for by the varied interest of its contents. Three famous composers 
were represented, between either two of whom there is absolutely 
nothing in common; while the three together would make but a 
sorry triumvirate, if the happiness of the governed depended 
upon unanimity among the governors. Spohr, for example, 
humouring Wagner with the air of patronage extended to one 
who, provided he consented to modify his opinions, might at some 
future day be a worthy partner, would often agree with and as 
often differ from Beethoven; while Wagner, afraid of Beethoven, 
notwithstanding the “Error” which led to the desperately noting 
down of certain “ hurried strokes” (gazed at “with anxious poly- 
scopity ” by Hector Berlioz, as the beginning and end of art), 
would mildly reverence Spohr, as something honourably effete— 
belonging, indeed, to an extinct formation. Beethoven, on the 
other hand, almost ignoring the entity of Spohr, would look upon 
Wagner as some inexplicable nondescript, whose recent achieve 
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ments at Bayreuth, had he witnessed them, would have induced the 
author of Fidelio, like Prospero, to break his wand, or, like Wotan, 
set fire to his own Walhalla. How, indeed, would Beethoven have 
stormed away had he known that sundry Wagnerites compared 
the orchestral adjuncts to the Ring des Nibelungen with the con- 
ception and working out of his own immortal “No. 9!” In short, 
the three could never, under any circumstances, have thought and 
laboured consentaneously for the attainment of any imaginable 
object. Nevertheless, to the impartial, and, for that matter, in- 
different, spectator it is agreeable enough to find them in some 
sort associated—always providing that when one has spoken he 
shall henceforth hold his peace, and not disturb the general equa- 
nimity by exercising the privilege of reply. Were the three to 
sing together it would result in little better than a chaos of poly- 
phony, anything like a simple concord being out of the question. 
Separate them, however, and each has something more or less 
interesting to communicate. 

The programme to day was arranged with excellent judgment. 
Spohr came first in order, Wagner second, and Beethoven last. 
Between the almost everywhere placid oratorio of Spohr and the 
heaven-inspired Mass of Beethoven, the “Scriptural Scene ” of the 
Man of Bayreuth sounded strangely defiant. The emotions 
derived from Spohr’s melodious and gentle strains were rudely 
dispelled by the first Wagnerian utterances. Here, indeed, the 
late “ Altmeister,” sweet singer of the Oriental Jessonda and the 
pre-Goethean Faust, was the “ Woman,” and the “ art-dramatist ” 
the “Man ;” only that Spohr was not exactly a Briinnhilde for 
Siegfried- Wagner, there being no helmet to remove, no “ birnie” 
to unclasp, no priestess militant for the arch-priest militant of the 
future. What can be written about the Last Judgment (Die letzten 
Dinge, as it should properly be styled) which has not many times 
been written before? That in the way of oratorio, according to 
the idea of oratorio entertained by Spohr, which makes up in 
tender sentiment for what it lacks in sustained dignity and severe 
scholastic treatment, the one performed to-day is the most perfect 
example left by the master, has been said again and again, and 
must continue to be said—for its two successors, The Fall of Babylon 
and Calvary, are but laboured and attenuated in comparison. Sir 
Michael Costa was clearly intent upon giving the completest per- 
formance attainable of this oratorio, towards which, we doubt not, 
his own keen sympathy for abstract musical beauty, as exemplified 
in Zi and Naaman, strongly incline him ; and hesucceeded. From 
beginning to end the Last Judgment was a triumph of executive 
skill, stimulated by the attentive and unerring guidance of one to 
whom such triumphs have been long familiar. Rarely, perhaps, 
has this exquisitely delicate and finished score, with its endless grada- 
tions of light and shade, been more carefully and successfully made 
to sound as the lamented master must have himself imagined it. 
Nor were the efforts, separate and combined, of three among the 
leading singers—Madlle Tietjens, Madame Patey, and Mr E. Lloyd— 
behind the rest in helping to bring about the desired perfection. 
The fourth singer, Mr C. Tovey, a legitimate bass voice 
of such scope and gen that when, with persevering application, 
he has learnt how to subdue it to his will (accrediting him with 
taste in proportion), good things may reasonably be expected from 
him. It must suffice to add that, in obedience to the accustomed 
signal from the President, who seemed here to anticipate a general 
wish, the lovely quartet with chorus, “ Blest are the departed ”"— 
consolation in music, if such power of expression be admitted as 
one of the prerogatives of that much-abused art—was repeated ; 
and that the whole audience rose to the Sanctus (“Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God Almighty ”) in Part I., and to the chorus, ‘‘ Thine 
is the kingdom,” &c., at the end of Part II. 

Following upon this, after a brief pause, came Wagner, with the 
Holy Supper of the Apostles, a work in which we confess to have 
been grievously disappointed. ‘True, the performance was just as 
imperfect as in the case of Spohr’s oratorio it had been the oppo- 
site; but anything more vague and formless than the thing itself 
can hardly be imagined. The rumour that Wagner had altered 
his original design, and composed a full accompaniment to the 
piece from beginning to end, turns out unfounded. It is only in 
what may be termed the “coda” that the master has strengthened 
the vocal score by means of the orchestral adjuncts, and here—as 
a modern Saul, vociferating “Consume them all”—he comes forth 
with a hurricane of scales, tremolandos, &c., taking the hearer by 
surprise, and, as it were, carrying him bodily into quite a different 








sphere from that in which, until this unexpected moment, edified 
by the staid discourse of the Apostles, he has been tranquilly 
ruminating. A detailed account of this brief, though extraordinary 
production must, however, be reserved for to-morrow. It is 
‘Wagner’s, and, though an inspiration of Wagner’s earlier time, can- 
not just. now be dismissed with merely a word of comment—favour- 
able or the contrary. Whatever its merits and demerits, the per- 
formance generally was such as to afford little opportunity upon 
which to base a fair and impartial judgment. Its plan and 
method of development, nevertheless, are so original, and so 
eminently individual to the composer, that some description is not 
only authorised, but called for. 

After such music the Mass in C of Beethoven, earliest and most 
beautiful, if not most soaring, elaborate, and sublime of his two 
attempts at this form of sacred music, was like serene calm after a 
disturbing tempest. The solo vocal parts were assigned to Mdlle 
Albani, Madame Trebelli, Messrs Vernon Rigby and C. Tovey, 
who rendered full justice to their respective parts. The performance 
generally, indeed, was very much in keeping with that of Spohr’s 
oratorio, with the subdued and tranquilising character of which it 
combines other and higher attributes of which Spohr had little 
notion, and which in some degree belong to Beethoven alone. The 
Town Hall was again very full, the audience counting little short 
of 1,900; and, somewhat lengthy as the selection undoubtedly was, 
it can scarcely have been pronounced monotonous. 


September 2. 


What more remains to be said about Herr Richard Wagner's 
strange contribution to the programme of this Festival may be 
comprised in few words. The subject of Das Liebermahl der 
Apostel (the original German title) is suggested by the earlier 
chapters of The Acts, ending with the 3lst verse of chapter iv. 
— And when they had prayed, the place was shaken where they 
were assembled together ; and they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost; and they spake the word of God with boldness.” The 
believers in the Divinity and mission of Jesus Christ, assembled 
together ata feast of love and brotherhood, complain to each other 
of the persecutions to which they are subjected by their enemies, 
resolved, nevertheless, to continue their united efforts in promul- 
gation of the truth. The twelve Apostles come to advise with and 
console them, recounting what they themselves have suffered and 
intend suffering despite the menaces of an incredulous multitude. 
The faithful joining in prayer, their petition is answered from 
above in words of promise and encouragement. The expected 
manifestation of the Holy Ghost ensuing, the Apostles further 
exhort their brethren to take heart, obey, be diligent, and preach 
the Gospel. Thus fortified, they. unanimously assent, vowing to 
go forth to all nations, regardless of the consequences. A theme 
so simple might, it is natural to suppose, have lent itself easily to 
appropriate musical treatment. Herr Wagner, however, makes 
but doubtful use of it. Allthe opening, originally meant for men’s 
voices unaccompanied (massed or divided, so as to fit the occasion), 
is vague, fragmentary, and monotonous. Nor is this atoned for 
by the instrumental aids, from another hand, intended to keep the 
voices up to pitch—a feat, by the way, scarcely practicable. The 
component parts do not hang together. Whether full chorus or 
semi-chorus, tenors preponderating (as in the admonition from 
above), or a distribution of the voices into three choirs (as when 
the Disciples commune), or a contingent of twelve bass veices (as 
when the Apostles speak), be resorted to, the tedious sameness 
brings with it no relief. All is in “common time” throughout, 
four beats, or two, to a measure, even till the approaching climax, 
where, at the promised “manifestation,” the overpowering 
Wagnerian orchestra comes, like a sudden storm, a 
in. Here, although the vocal melody is sufficiently broad, 
the style in which the orchestra is employed gives an air of 
burlesque to the ensemble, and the hearer, in lieu of being 
especially edified, is rather provoked to smile. If, at the time he 
composed it (happily, very many years ago), this was Wagner's 
notion of treating an important incident of sacred narrative, we 
shudder to think of what he might have done with the oratorio, 
or, rather, “art-drama,” he himself informs his “ friends,” that at 
one period of his life he had contemplated. Regarded as music in 
the abstract, it is simply incoherent; but, in connection with such 
a theme, we can only account it irreverential. The whirlwind of 
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“tremolandos” (with the stringed instruments divided in all sorts 
of ways), starting from the words of the astonished Disciples— 
“‘ What rushing now fills the air? ’—is so long and persistently 
continued that before the conclusion it becomes even comical, 
and assuredly can raise no sense of awe. In the final chorus of the 
Disciples, “ He in His Word, His Holy Word doth teach us,” im- 
mediately succeeding the farewell injunction of the Apostles to go 
forth and bear witness to the acts of the Redeemer, the conspicu- 
ous feature of the accompaniment is a sequence of florid passages 
in semi-quavers, for violins, kept up incessantly with ever-increas- 
ing noise, enhanced by other obstreperous adjuncts that occasionally 
almost drown the voices. Only that it, happily, comes to an end, 
this might be a moto perpetuo; for really there is no cause why it 
should ever leave off—any more, indeed, than it should ever begin, 
seeing that while, in spite of absolutely tiresome reiteration, a cer- 
tain effect of movement and brilliancy is attained, the idea is utterly 
at variance with the solemn words it is meant to illustrate. The pic- 
turethussuggested tothe mindis that of the Disciples hurriedly scam- 
pering off, pell-mell, in all directions, instead of entering upon their 
holy mission with a gravity becoming its significance. As there is 
much controversial talk and writing just now with reference to 
Wagner and his doings, it seems unfortunate that so questionable 
a production of his earlier days should have been selected to 
represent him at the greatest of our periodical music meetings. 
More time and trouble, we are led to understand, were given to 
preparing the Holy Supper of the Apostles for performance than to 
any other composition in the Festival programme. If this be 
true, the extremely imperfect manner in which it was executed— 
so imperfect, indeed, as to be, on the whole, without precedent— 
may in one sense be pleaded on behalf of the composer; but in 
another sense it tells against him—for only a work replete with 
crudities could, after such preliminary tests, have puzzled so able 
and experienced a body of musicians, vocal and instrumental, as 
were brought together for the occasion. The general effect was 
well nigh chaotic, voices and instruments, in the preliminary parts, 
being alike at variance, both as to pitch and accentuation, while 
the conclusion was little better than a scramble. It is never 
pleasant to have to speak unpalatable truths ; but at times it is not 
merely advisable, but necessary. That which has here been 
advanced is equally out of consideration for Wagner and for the 
justly-earned repute of the Birmingham choralists and their valued 
aids from the “ metropolis.” 

The Festival terminated last night with what, on the whole, 
may be recorded as a highly satisfactory performance of St Paul. 
This, the earlier of Mendelssohn’s oratorios, is preferred by many 
to his later one, although ten years elapsed between the produc- 
tion of St Paul, at the Lower Rhenish Festival, held at Diissel- 
dorf (not Cologne, as has been stated), in 1836, and that of Elijah 
at Birmingham. Independently, however, of the fact that ten 
years in the life of so unceasingly industrious a producer must 
count for a vast deal, this opinion cannot be regarded as sound ; 
for while in S¢ Paul (composed at the age of 27) there are stronger 
evidences of the young musician's desire to emulate the practice 
and move within the prescribed forms of the elder masters, Bach 
and Handel, in Elijah there is palpably greater freedom of ex- 
pression and, amid the ars celare artem, a more fluent if less de- 
monstrative application of the contrapuntist’s skill. Each after 
its manner, nevertheless, is an opus magnum, which even those 
who claim for the second (finished scarcely fifteen months before 
its composer’s death) the pre-eminence of opus maximum will 
readily admit. Among such may be reckoned the majority of 
professors and amateurs in Birmingham, not—as a local journal 
(the Daily Post) expresses it—“ that they love St Paul less, but that 
they love Elijah more.” The former, it may be observed, 
en passant, was heard first at Birmingham as far back as 
1837, so that people here are almost as familiar with it as 
with its domineering successor. About the oratorio per se, 
however, it is unnecessary at this time to say another word. The 
leading singers on the present occasion were Mdlle Tietjens, 
Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington and Patey, Signor Foli, Messrs 
E. Lloyd, Vernon Rigby, and Campion—the last joining in the 
two quartets of the second part. The most notable solo displays 
of the evening were “Jerusalem! Jerusalem !” (Tietjens); “I 
will sing of Thy mercies” (Lemmens-Sherrington); “But the 
Lord is mindful of His own” (Patey); “Consume them all” 


(Foli); and last, not least, “Be thou faithful unto death” | 





(Vernon Rigby—violoncello obbiigato, M. Lasserre, from Her 
Majesty’s Opera). Mr Lloyd, too, showed real sympathy with the 
theme in his declamation of the impressive recitatives of Stephen 
— I.) The choruses—as might have been expected from the 

irmingham singers, with the music of their favourite, Mendels- 
sohn, in hand—very rarely fell short of the mark. After St Paul, 
the National Anthem, followed by the customary summons for 
Sir Michael Costa, brought to an end a Festival which, as results 
now show, has been far more prosperous than the actual state of 
trade, combined with other circumstances, led many to anticipate. 


——o-——_ 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Smr,—I shall be obliged if you will allow me (through your 
columns) to call the attention of the orchestral profession to the 
fact, that the employment of amateurs is increasing, and, if some 
prompt measures be not taken, will be beyond control. There is 
scarcely an orchestra in or near London (that of the Crystal Palace 
excepted) where amateurs are not, or have not been, engaged. The 
legal and medical professions protect themselves. I do not see why we, 
re take as much time, and require the same application to make 
ourselves proficient, should not follow their example. Should you 
give publicity to this, it may elicit a practical suggestion from one 
who is more capable than, yours truly, ORCHESTRA. 

September 5th. 





ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programmes of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
TuurspAY EvENING, SEPTEMBER 7th:— 


Organ Concerto—(G minor) 

Serenade ... eee @ ete ae 
Larghetto, from the Symphony in D major 
Marcia Eroica and Finale... ae aus 
Quartet, “ Sancta Mater” 

Grand Cheeur—(A major)... 


Handel. 

Th. Kullak, 
Beethoven. 
W. 7. Best. 
Rossini. 


Th. Salomé. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 9th :— 


Gounod. 
Bach. 

S. 8. Wesley. 
Mendelssohn. 
Couperin, 
Meyerbeer. 


Coronation March—(Jeanne d’ Arc) 
Fuga, con moto continuo—(A minor) 
Andante—(G major) —... ove 
Minuetto from the First Symphony 
Passacaille se ses sia 
Overture—(L’ Etoile du Nord) 











Maprip.—M. Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet and Mignon will, 
probably, be produced this winter at the Oriente, provided always 
the Spanish manager can come to terms with the French publisher. 

Pésenn.~Thete to the presence of Sig. Tamberlik, who sang 
Verdi’s ‘‘ Jerusalem” and Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave, Marie,” the concert 
given for the benefit of the Society for Assisting Sailors, produced 
upwards of 6,500 francs. , 

Encu1en.—An entertainment was organised here the other day 
by the Paris Figaro for a local charity. The theatre was crowded 
to excess, some of the audience having to sit on the stage. The 
proceedings commenced with a reading by M. Paul Féval. Among 
the artists were the Sisters Badia, Capoul, Judic, Théo, Berthelier, 
Lucco, and Haymé. The great attraction of the evening was the 
short piece entitled On demande une Femme de Chambre, sustained 
by Mad. Judic. . 

ScCHMALKALDEN.—The Committee for erecting a Monument in 
honour of the late Karl Wilhelm, the composer of the famous pa- 
triotic song, ‘‘Die Wacht am Rhein,” petitioned the Emperor of 
Germany for some gun-metal, out of which to cast the composers 
statue. The Minister of War has written to the Committee that, 
in obedience to the Emperor’s commands, he has caused the neces- 
sary inquiries to be aa and regrets that there is not a sufficient 
quantity of gun-metal in store for him to be in a position to comply 
with their request. : 

CoLocne.—The Association for Church Music, celebrated for its 
admirable performances in the Pantaleons-Kirche, has united with 
the Philharmonic Society, which for thirty years has enjoyed an 
equally high reputation. The Philharmonic Society has also ap- 
pointed Professor E. Mertke, conductor of the sister society, their 
own conductor as well, the post having been left vacant by the re- 
tirement of Professor Franz Weber, who has been obliged to relin- 
quish it on account of ill health. The two societies propose giving 
a series of monthly grand Vocal and Instrumental Concerts, The 
first such concert is fixed for the 30th inst, 
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AST week the columns of the Musical World contained a 
notice on the Bayreuth Tetralogical Trilogy, the writer 
being a Wagnerite as “ thorough” in his musical convictions 
as Thomas Wentworth, Ear! of Strafford, was so, politically 
speaking. In the present number, on the principle of “ audi 
alteram partem,” the readers of this journal are presented 
with the following pungent article from the pen of Dr 
Hanslick. Writing under the date of August 18th, to the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse, the distinguished critic says :— 


“ Yesterday we had the Gotterdimmerung as the conclusion of 
the whole series. Now that the Bayreuth programme has been 
completely carried out, the Music of the Future has become a 
power of the Present. Outwardly, at least, and for the moment. 
A critic ventures as unwillingly on historico-artistic vaticination as 
serious astronomers venture on prophecies about the weather; so 
much, however, strikes us even now, as most probable: Music 
like that of Wagner's Nibelwngen, will not be the Music of 
the Future, but, at most, only one kind of music out of many 
other kinds. Or it may be simply a fermenting agent in the pro- 
duction of fresh developments tending back to the old order of 
things. Wagner’s latest reform is not an enriching, expanding, 
and renovating process within the sphere of music itself, in the 
sense that music was the art of Mozart; Beethoven, Weber, and 
Schumann ; on the contrary, it is a system which revolutionises 
and distorts the fundamental laws of the art; a style opposed to 
the nature of human hearing and feeling. We might say of such 
composition : It has music, but is not itself music. To adduce one 
instance so that the reader may see the bearings of the case: For 
four evenings we hear persons singing on the stage without sub- 
stantive, well-defined melody, without duet, trio, or concerted 
piece; without chorus; and without finale! This alone shows 
that the knife has been applied not simply to forms we have out- 
lived, but to the living roots of dramatic music. Opera-goers, not 
acquainted with Tristan and the Nibelungen, are generally inclined 
to suspect that the opponents of these later productions of Wagner's 
are the opponents of Wagner altogether. They will always insist 
on thinking of nothing but the Hollander or Tannhiuser, which 
differ as fundamentally from Wagner’s latest music as two things 
in the same art possibly can differ from each other. We may 
consider Tannhduser a very fine opera, and yet regard the Nibel- 
ungen as the direct contrary; in fact, we must do so. What 
ensured, and continues to ensure, the success of Wagner's 
earlier operas is the constant union of the descriptive and speci- 
fically dramatic element with the charm of intelligible melody, and 
the change from dialogue to concerted pieces, choruses, and finales, 
characterised by musical thought and form. Every vestige 
reminding us of these things has been obliterated by Wagner in 
the Nibelwngen. Compared to the latter, even the Meistersinger, 
in which definite vocal melody is very rare—though to compensate 
for this fact, we have some splendid specimens, such as the ‘ Prize 
Song,’ the Quartet, and the Choruses in the last act—appears a 
musically delightful and universally intelligible work. 

“ Wagner's Nibelwngenring is, in fact, something perfectly new ; 
something totally different from aught ever known before ; some- 
thing unique and standing alone. As such and as a clever experi- 
ment, full of an inexhaustible amount of instruction for musicians, 
it will prove of permanent importance. That it will ever find its 
way among the people, like the operas of Mozart or Weber, strikes 
one, from the very nature of the work, as utterly unlikely. There 
are three principal points which on principle distinguish this opera 
from all previous operas, including even those by Wagner himself, 





Firstly : the absence of substantive and separate vocal melodies, in 
place of which we have a kind of heightened recitative with ‘ end- 
less melody,’ as a basis, in the orchestra. Secondly: the repudia- 
tion of aught like form, not merely of the traditional forms (aria, 
duet, etc.), but of symmetry and of musical logic, generally, 
developed according to certain laws. Lastly and thirdly: the 
exclusion, if we except a few very short and evanescent specimens, 
of multipart vocal pieces, such as duets, trios, choruses, and finales. 


“Let us hear the composer’s own words regarding his new 
musical method in the Nibelungen. He says (Vol. IX. p. 366) :— 


‘**T have raised dramatic dialogue itself into being the principal 
element even of the musical performance, while, in ‘‘ opera” properly 
so called, the instances of poetical lingering introduced into the 
action for this purpose were considered available for the sole musical 
performance hitherto deemed practicable. It is music which, by 
Pag agacomg, exciting our sympathies for the motives of the action 
in its most distant ramifications, enables us to present the action 
itself with the most drastic definiteness ; as the personages have 
not, in the sense of reflective consciousness, to give explanations 
as to their motives, the dialogue here gains that naive precision, 
which constitutes the life of drama.’ 

“This is all very fine to read, but, on the stage, Wagner's in- 
tention is by no means attained, and the total blending of opera and 
drama remains, what it always was, a delusion. - By the pretended 
equality existing between the language and the music, Wagner 
impairs the effect of the one and of the other. The music wants 
to expand, and the lan e to press forward; for this reason, 
continuous dialogue belongs in the nature of things to drama, 
and vocal melody to opera. This distinction is not contrary 
to nature; on the contrary, it is Wagner’s plan of combining two 
different kinds of art into one, which is so. The unnatural singing- 
speech or speaking-song of Wagner's Nibelungen compensates us 
for the absence neither of the spoken language of drama nor the 
singing of opera. It does not compensate us for the absence of 
the former, if only because with most singers we cannot understand 
the words at all, and with the best only here and there. But as, 
on account of the scenic effect, the front of the ‘ Festival-Play- 
House’ was in total darkness, it was utterly impossible to consult 
the text-book during the performance. We had, therefore, to sit, 
helpless and wearied, listening to the endless dialogue of the 
singers, thirsting all the time after plain speech and ever intelli- 
gible melody. And what dialogue! Never did mortals (or, pro- 
bably, gods either) speak aught likeit. It springs hither and 
thither at distant intervals; it is always slow, pathetic, and ex- 
aggerated; and, in reality, one person speaks just like the other. 
Since in the ‘ Music-Drama’ the personages are not distinguished 
from each other by the character of their vocal melodies, as was 
the case in old ‘opera’ (Don Juan and Leperello, Donna Anna 
and Zerlina, Max and Caspar), but all resemble each other in the 
physiognomical pathos of their speaking-tone, Wagner endeavours 
to supply the characterising element by the mnemonic motives or 
guiding motives in the orchestra. As we are aware, Wagner gave 
this musico-psychological resource more than usual importance even 
in Tannhéuser and Lohengrin; he increased it to excess in the 
Meistersinger ; and in the Nibelwngen he has made it as complicated 
as a regular arithmetical calculation. We easily retain the 
melodically and rhythmically pregnant guiding motives of Tann- 
héuser or Lohengrin. But what does Wagner do, as regards such 
motives, in the Nibelwngen? The answer to this was supplied us 
by a pamphlet everywhere offered for sale. It is from 
the pen of Herr von Wolzogen, who entitles it Thematic Clues. 
It is a musical Badeker, without which no respectable tourist here 
ventures out. At a distance from Bayreuth, people might con- 
sider such a handbook comic; the serious and melancholy part of 
the business connected with it, however, is—that it is necessary. 
No fewer than ninety guiding motives does Herr von Wolzogen 

ive by name and note, and these the tortured visitor to the 

estival-Flay has to impress upon his mind, and recognise in the 
whirl of tone during four evenings. Notonly persons, butinanimate 
objects have their guiding or individual motives, which pop up some- 
times in one place and sometimes in the other, and between which the 
most mysterious relations are established. Thus we have the 
Ring-Motive, the Motives of Thraldom, of Menace, of the Rhine-Gold, 
the Giants’ Motive and the Dwarfs’ Motive, the Curse-Motive, the 
Tarnhelm-Motive, the guiding Motive of the ‘weary Siegfried,’ 
the Sword-Motive, the Dragon-Motive, the Idea-of-Vengeanse- 
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Motive, the motives of Alberich, Siegfried, Wotan, &c., up to 
No. 90. But the rich musical wardrobe, provided for each of the 
heroes, is kept beneath his feet in the orchestra; on the stage he 
wears nothing in the shape of melody. With a few exceptions 
(the Ride of the Walkyrie, Walhalla, the Anvil-Motive, and 
Siegfried’s Horn-Call) these guiding motives, consisting only of a 
few notes, and frequently somewhat resembling each other, in the 
Nibelungenring, bear but a faint stamp of melody and rhythm. 
None save a specially favoured ear and memory will ever be able to 
retain them all. And, even if we succeed in doing so, if we really 
perceive that the orchestra here alludes to the Gods, there to the 
Giants, and then to the Gods and Giants simultaneously —what 
great advantage have we gained? It is a pure process of the under- 
standing, a reflective comparison and deduction. The Nibelungen 
Music is always pointing to something beside and beyond itself.” 


Dr Hanslick has much more to say, equally to the purpose, 
but the claims upon our space render it incumbent on us to 
conclude for to-day at this point in his able article. Next 
week our readers shall receive the remainder of it. Until 
then we leave ‘‘ The Master” where, as we have been informed 
by the writer in the Bayreuther Tagblatt, he has established 
himself, namely, “ on the shoulders of Gluck, Beethoven, and 
Weber.” His position, we must allow, is a splendid one, but 
we feel bound, at the same time, to state openly that, to alter 
slightly the poet’s line with reference to the fly in amber, 

‘* We wonder how the devil he got there !” 
R. K. 
ssiialantpcadtiin 
THE WAGNER FESTIVAL. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 
Bayreuth, 1st September. 

The final performances of the ‘‘ Festspiel” came to an end yester- 
day ; ‘‘les beaux jours sont passés.” As in the previous weeks, the 
crowd was immense, and Feustel’s Bank was besieged all day by per- 
sons who wished to obtain tickets. Asa large proportion of visitors 
were Kapellmeister or Concertmeister from different towns, an 
arrangement was made, and all obtained a place in the stalls for the 
price of a gallery ticket. Many amateurs enjoyed the same advan- 
tage. When King Ludwig arrived for the final performances the 
public abstained from any ovation. Rheingold and the Walkiire 
went with the same éclat and splendour as on the previous occasions, 
but in the case of Siegfried the enthusiasm rose to an extent which 
defies description. The idea that the end was approaching stimu- 
lated Orchestra and Singers to play and sing their best. The effect 
was marvellous. Wagner’s “‘ géttliches Werk,” as it has been termed 
by the Wagnerites, ended gloriously for the Master and the artists, 
After the Gétterdimmerung Wagner was called before the curtain, 
and greeted with cheers and countless flowers. He thanked the 
audience, saying that he had laboured many years before receiving 
his reward that night. He hoped that, by creating a new school, 
he had advanced art. He finished by saying that the Festspiel would 
be repeated. All the artists were afterwards called on, and cheered 
by the audience. Then the curtain fell, for along time to come; 
perhaps for ever, 

‘Les jours sé suivent et ne se resemblent pas.” Yesterday was 
the last Festspiel, and thousands of Wagnerfreunde hurried in cabs, 
carriages, or on foot, to the station, intent on getting away from a 
place distinguished for nothing but discomfort, unhealthy air, bad 
food, divine art, and inferior living. Bayreuth is nearly empty. 
A small number of intimate friends alone remained to attend 
the Master’s farewell party. At eight o’clock a party of twelve 
ascended the steps of Wahenfried, and were received by the amiable 
hostess, Mdme Cosima, Shortly afterwards the great crowd flocked to 
the place: princes, dukes, literary celebrities, and well-known musicians. 
Liszt made his appearance from a side door and received the guests, 
as Wagner, who was suffering from a headache, had not come down. 
In a short time, however, he did so. He was in the best of humour, 
and talked with kindness to everyone who was introduced to 
him, There was general conversation, but no music, The beautiful 





organ (by Estey & Co., of New York) was opened and admired. It is 
a gift of the Bayreuth artists to the Master, and a wonderful gift 
it is. At ten o’clock the folding-doors were flung open, and Mdme 
Cosima, on the arm of Count Apponyi, led the way to the supper- 
room, where a very agreeable hour was passed, At the request of 
the Master, M. Reubsaet, a young amateur from Brussels, sang a scena 
from the Walkiire, with splendid expression, accompanied on the 
Steck piano, which stands—a monument of itself—in the marble 
hall. Herr Ganz, from London, accompanied. Herr Wagner was 
much pleased. Shortly afterwards the company dispersed, Amongst 
the London artists present were Mr Walter Bache, Mr Hartvigson, 
Herr Lehmeyer, Herr Ganz, and Dr Wylde, besides several 
amateurs, and female members of the English aristocracy. 

Herr August Wilhelmj has received the Order of St Michael from 
King Ludwig, and the Cross of Knight from the Duke of Meiningen, 
——_—J0—_ 

BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 
August 30th. 

When will the ruling spirits of musical festivals learn that it is just 
possible to give the public (to say nothing of singers and players) too 
much of a good thing? Take yesterday for example, when, after 
three hours of music in the morning, there was yet another three 
hours and a-half in the evening. Continuing at this rate everyone 
will be exhausted long before the end of the week. 

The first part of last night’s programme was taken up by Mr F. H. 
Cowen’s cantata, 7’he Corsair, one of the novelties of the Festival. 
The work, founded on Lord Byron’s well-known poem, has been com- 
pressed and altered—adapted, I believe, is the word—by Mr Robt. E. 
Francillon, and comprises thirteen numbers, divided into six scenes, 
three of which are laid ‘‘On the Island,” one ‘‘In the Palace of 
Seyd,” and two ‘‘In the Dungeon of Seyd’s Palace.” There is, 
moreover, a ‘* Dance of Almas” and two instrumental ‘‘ Entr’actes.”’ 
The exigencies of time and space preclude any present attempt at 
even the briefest analysis of Mr Cowen’s cantata ; suffice it to say 
that it is eminently dramatic, fluent, and graceful, cleverly instru- 
mented throughout, and the peculiar colouring, supposed to be 
incidental to the East, never lost sight of. One of the most striking 
numbers, the ‘‘ Dance of Almas,” was encored, not by the 
President, but by the public, who, with acclamation, literally took 
the matter in their own hands, The tuneful and catching chorus, 
‘Twine we the roses that blossom,” really a charming movement, 
narrowly escaped a similar compliment ; and, at the conclusion, the 
composer, who had conducted his work, was loudly applauded by 
band, chorus, and audience, who called him back to the orchestra to 
receive their congratulations, The cantata, while reflecting great 
credit upon so young a man, gives promise of much future 
excellence; and, having begun well with the Rose Maiden as his first 
effort, the second shows advance leading to the hope of still further 
improvement, and his ultimate career will be watched with interest 
by all who care for music. The dramatis persone were thus dis- 
tributed : Medora, Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington ; Gulnare, Mdlle 
Tietjens; Conrad, Mr Ed. Lloyd; Seyd, Signor Foli; each 
and all exerting themselves to the utmost to promote the success 
of the work, which labours under one defect common to young 
composers as well as to young authors—a certain diffuseness and 
redundancy. A good half hour might be taken off with advantage. 

This morning's scheme opened with Handel’s ‘‘Occasional Overture,” 
followed by Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hear my prayer,” charmingly ren- 
dered by Mdlle Albani, whose voice has considerably increased in 
volume since last Festival, the same lady also sustaining the solo 
part in Hummel’s tuneful and graceful motet, with chorus, ‘‘ Alma 
Virgo.” An organ solo, one of Léfebure-Wély’s Offertoires, was also 
played by Mr Stimpson; but, as the instrument has not improved 
since yesterday, the ability of the performer suffered a material 
drawback. The most important novelty of the Festival, Professor 
G. A. Macfarren’s oratorio, The Resurrection, was naturally looked 
forward to with great interest here, his St John the Baptist having 
been twice performed in Birmingham with much success ; and to-day 
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has added another treasure to that store of art-works to which our 
veteran English musician has so largely contributed. The Resurrec- 
tion deals rather with the events succeeding the rising of Christ 
from the grave than the event itself, and is set to the 20th chapter 
of St John’s Gospel, interspersed with reflective passages from Holy 
Writ, the Book of Common Prayer, and from popular hymno- 
logy, selected by Mr E. G. Monk. A dignified and effective over- 
ture worthily prefaces the work, which is made up of 35 numbers, 
nearly one-half of which are entitled “recitations,” an amplified 
form of recitative, with sustained and full accompaniments, There 
are seven choruses, three hymns, two airs for the soprano (Mdme 
Lemmens-Sherrington), two for the contralto (Mdme Patey), two 
for the tenor (Mr Lloyd), besides a duet for the two ladies and a 
trio for the same voices and tenor. The ‘‘recitations” by the 
‘‘Narrator” are modelled upon the Passion-Music of Bach; 
and, as Mr Santley undertook this very important part, it 
will be readily understood how well his fine voice and great 
musical intelligence are fitted to the task, of which he acquitted 
himself to perfection. A word of highest praise must also 
be awarded to Mdme Patey for her singing, more particularly in the 
last air, ‘‘ His right hand shall hold us up,” which was especially note- 
worthy. The reasons which preluded an extended notice of Mr 
Cowen’s work apply with still stronger force to the oratorio of Dr 
Macfarren, which is a work of such importance as to demand much 
greater attention than can possibly be given to it in this busily 
crowded week, That it is a deserved success is admitted on all 
hands, and I feel sure that, like all really great works, whether in 
music, literature, or painting, further acquaintance will but serve to 
disclose fresh beauties, not of the ad captandum sort, but of the 
solid kind to be expected from a musician so highly gifted and so 
richly experienced. Two numbers were encored from the Presidential 
gallery, the hymn ‘‘O Christian, cease to weep,” and the partly unac- 
companied trio, ‘‘ The peace of God which passeth all understanding.” 
Had some of the masterly fugued choruses been re-demanded it would 
hardly have beensurprising. Mr Walter Macfarren conducted the work, 
which might, as a whole, have been better performed ; and, as it has 
not yet been published, the composer may possibly see fit to revise, if 
not to re-write, the soprano air, ‘‘ Sing, rejoice,” which, although 
admirable, has too much of the bravura character to be in harmony 
with the solemnity befitting so sublime a subject. But this is a 
mere spot on the face of the sun, by no means obscuring its bright- 
ness. At the close a perfect furore of approbation broke forth from 
all parts, and loud were the cries for Macfarren, who was personally 
led forward by Sir Michael Costa, when cheer after cheer rang 
through the building, completely unnerving the object of tne 


demonstration, and literally bringing tears to the cheeks of many | 
besides the composer, to whom sight alone was wanting to realise — 


the genuineness of such enthusiasm. 

I have purposely omitted all reference to the second part of last 
night’s concert, which was made up of trivialities utterly unworthy 
a place in a Festival of such importance as Birmingham. 

August 31st. 

A dull, grey, leaden sky, a cold wind (though it is from the south- 
west) and a pitiless, pelting rain, either singly or in combination, are 
hardly calculated to conduce to the cheerful aspect of a festival, and, 
as we have to-day been favoured with all these ‘delicacies of the 
season,” the effect upon those whose pleasure or business has led 
them to the Town Hall may be more easily imagined than described. 
Yesterday, just as the morning performance was over, and again just 
before the evening concert began, Jupiter Pluvius ruthlessly asserted 
his sway, to the mortification of the devotees of music and the 
delight of the cabmen, who reaped a proportionate harvest. Not- 
withstanding all this, the attendance last night was 300 more 
than at the corresponding period of 1873, while the number who 
were present at the Messiah to-day did not appear to show any 
falling off. I reserve exact figures and statistics generally until the 
close of the Festival. 

The opinion I expressed in my yesterday's letter of Macfarren’s 





work is fully endorsed both by the local papers and the generally 
expressed opinion, which agree in pronouncing The Resurrection a 
masterpiece. Niels Gade’s sacred cantata, Zion, which formed the 
commencement of yesterday evening’s concert, has also found favour 
with the Birmingham public, and the composer, who conducted his 
own work, was heartily greeted both by audience and executants, 
who applauded the pleasant, kindly-faced Danish maestro with the 
utmost enthusiasm. The cantata is in four divisions, each being a 
chorus, the last number ushered in by a solo written and marked 
in the score for baritone, but, the music being exceptionally high 
for that voice, the part was, with some slight alterations, sung by 
a tenor—Mr Vernon Rigby. Those who take an interest in 
musical matters will not have forgotten that Mendelssohn entertained 
a high opinion of Herr Gade’s talent, and that so accomplished a 
musician was not mistaken in his estimate has long since been 
proved, although the Danish musician’s works are not so well known 
in this country as they deserve to be ; his cantata, The Hrl King’s 
Daughter (produced at the Worcester Festival of 1863, if I remember 
rightly), being the only one of importance hitherto heard in 
England. 

The Crusaders, to be given at to-night’s concert will, I think, 
prove another and greater success, establishing firmly that 
reputation which Herr Gade has so well won elsewhere. Bearing in 
mind what has been said as to Mendelssohn, it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that the influence of the great master is at times perceptible 
in Herr Gade’s compositions, but there is nevertheless a strongly 
marked individuality which shows that the Dane is quite as capable 
of thinking for himself as of treading in the footsteps of his illustrious 
friend. The most important feature of the succeeding portion of the 
concert was Mozart’s Symphony in C major, best known as the 
‘‘ Jupiter,” which was played in a manner worthy the magnificent 
band swayed by Sir Michael Costa. Gounod’s quaint and elegant 
‘* Funeral March of a Marionette,” was encored by acclamation, and 
Mendelssohn’s overture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream was 
listened to and applauded unanimously. Mdlle Tietjens declaimed 
the great scenafrom Oberon, ‘‘Ocean, thou mighty monster,” superbly, 
being in wonderfully good voice and displaying all that high intel- 
ligence and dramatic force for which she has been so long famous. 
A new song by Mr Thomas Anderton (a local professor of no small 
ability), entitled ‘‘ The Felling of the Trees,” was sung most ad- 
mirably by Madame Patey, and the composition itself exhibits 
considerable poetic feeling and refinement combined with (rare gift) 
originality. At what time the concert finished I will not pretend to 
say, for I must honestly own that I was too tired to sit it out; but a 
special word of praise should be devoted to Mr Vernon Rigby for 
his singing of the too little known air, “‘ Diedi il core,” from Handel’s 
Atalanta. 

Of this morning’s performance of the Messiah little need be said 
beyond the fact that Mdlle Albani showed by her singing of ‘‘ Rejoice 
greatly ” and ‘‘ How beautiful are the feet,” as keen an appreciation 


| of what is required for sacred as she has hitherto done for secular 


music ; and, but for the edict forbidding audible expression of appro- 
bation, would doubtless have been warmly applauded. Mdlle Tietjens, 
of course, moved all hearers by her fervent devotion in ‘“‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” Mesdames Patey and Trebelli divided 
the contralto music, Mr Vernon Rigby taking the tenor, and Signor 
Foli the bass respectively, Mr Thomas Harper playing the trumpet 
obbligato to the ‘‘ Trumpet shall sound,” and one and all acquitting 
themselves as might be expected from such artists, while the excel- 
lence of band and chorus ina work so familiar as Handel’s most 
popular oratorio may be taken for granted. The performance to- 
night and the two to-morrow, which will bring the Festival to a close, 
are expected to be very fully attended. 
oe Qe 
September 1st. 
Last night’s concert was signalised by the production of the third 
of the novelties of the Festival in the shape of Niels W. Gade’s 
cantata, 7'he Crusaders, the subject of which is based mainly on the 
episodes from Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, where the Christian 
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knight, Rinaldo, is tempted by and nearly yields to the fascinations of 
Armida and her sirens. The work is divided into three parts, 
entitled ‘‘In the Desert,” ‘“‘Armida,” and ‘‘ Towards Jerusalem,” 
each part consisting of four numbers. In the first division we have 
the crusaders under the guidance of Peter the Hermit (Signor Foli) 
departing to deliver the Holy City from the hands of the infidel, 
Rinaldo (Mr Vernon Rigby) asserting his faith in a stirring martial 
air with chorus, ‘‘Shine, holy sun,” and the crusaders, with Peter 
the Hermit, taking up the refrain, ‘‘To war, God wills it; up, 
arouse thee !” 

In the second part the supernatural element is introduced by a 
chorus of Spirits of Darkness, succeeded by the appearance of the 
sorceress, Armida (Madame Trebelli-Bettini), at whose invocation 
the scene is supposed to change from a desert to a luxuriant, sunny 
garden, with a splendid palace, a smooth lake in which sirens are 
sporting, &c. To these temptations Rinaldo is about to succumb, 
when the song of the crusaders, heard in the far distance, recalls to 
his mind his sacred errand ; and, after a struggle, in which for a 
moment it would seem that the powers of evil may prove victorious, 
the crusaders’ song, approaching still nearer, brings back Rinaldo to 
his duty, and he repeats the strains of his air in the first part. 
The tempters vanish, and the Christian knight fulfils his mission, 
the third part of the cantata being a continuation of the first. From 
this brief outline it will be seen that there is ample scope for music 
of a picturesque, not to say dramatic, character, and the Danish 
composer has availed himself of the opportunity to the fullest extent. 
Anything more thoroughly fascinating than the scene with Armida 
and her attendant sirens has not been heard in a concert-room for 
a very long time. Nor is the music of the first and third parts less 
deserving of praise; the strains now solemn, now warlike, of the 
crusaders being equally effective, while the entire work shows the 
hand of a master none the less acceptable if occasionally suggestive 
of the greatest master of modern times, Mendelssohn, whose in- 
fluence can never be otherwise than good. Herr Gade, by his genial 
manner, had so thoroughly won the hearts of those to whom the 
execution of his work was entrusted that one and all entered into 
their task con amore, and, as a natural consequence, the cantata was 
performed throughout with the utmost spirit, the composer being 
apparently highly gratified, while audience and executants joined at 
the close in what is conventionally known as a perfect ‘‘ ovation,” 
as genuine and enthusiastic as it was well deserved. The remainder 
of the concert was miscellaneous, the most noteworthy features 
being the overture to William Tell, played with such spirit that the 
last movement was, as usual, encored, and the great scena from Der 
Freischiitz, ‘‘ Softly sighs,” sung as Mdlle Tietjens alone can sing it. 
Mr Cecil Tovey, in Harapha’s song from Handel’s Samson, ‘‘ Honour 
and arms,” displayed a voice of some power, but defective alike in 
cultivation and intonation. The hall was even more crowded in the 
evening than the morning, and the courtesy and ingenuity of the 
stewards were taxed to the utmost to find accommodation for the 
numerous visitors. 

This morning’s programme was made up of Spohr’s Last Judgment, 
Wagner’s Holy Supper of the Apostles, and Beethoven’s Mass in C. 
The first and last of these are, happily, too well known to require 
any allusion to their merits, and it is enough to say that the solo 
parts in the former were intrusted to Mdlle Tietjens, Mdme Patey, 
Mr E. Lloyd, and Mr Cecil Tovey, and in the latter to Mdlle Albani, 
Mdme Trebelli-Bettini, Mr Vernon Rigby, and Mr C. Tovey. It 
would have been well, however, before giving one of the works of 
the Cassel musician, if the artist who designed the caricature supposed 
to represent the composer of the Last Judgment (which forms the 
first of the series of medallion portraits) had made himself sufficient 
master of orthography to have learnt that ‘“‘Sphor” is not the 
recognised mode of spelling the name in question. It would also 
have been well if those who framed the programme had come to an 
agreement as to the proper title of Beethoven’s work, which in one 
place is styled a “Service,” which it is not, and in another a 
** Mass,” which it is. Why, also, should the audience rise to their 
feet in the Sanctus of Spohr and Beethoven, while in the Sanctus 





of Mendelssohn they remain seated? Why, also, should they 
rise for the Credo? Verily there is no accounting for these eccen- 
tricities. Of Wagner’s Holy Supper, or rather, Love Feast of the 
Apostles, I have not yet spoken, and, truth to say, would rather not 
speak, work and execution being alike unsatisfactory. I am told, 
on excellent authority, that upon no work of the Festival has greater 
pains been bestowed, but to no purpose; for music more difficult 
and more ungrateful has rarely, if ever, been heard ; and I question 
whether singers, players, or audience felt most pleasure at its 
termination. 

The evening was devoted to Mendelssohn’s S¢ Paul, originally pro- 
duced at the Diisseldorf Festival of 1836, given later on in the same 
year at Liverpool, and in 1837 at the Birmingham Town Hall, being the 
second Festival held in the building. Coming last in such a week’s 
work, after eight performances, to say nothing of the Monday's 
rehearsals, equal to another two days’ work, it might not unreason- 
ably have been expected that the execution would not be up to the 
required standard ; but such was far from being the case, for upon 
this occasion, as in 1867, when the work was similarly placed, the 
performance was really one of the best of the whole week—singers 
and players entering upon their task with unflagging spirit and 
energy. There was, however, a singular omission, the two false 
witnesses not being forthcoming at the proper time, while the accom- 
paniment to ‘‘ We verily have heard him blaspheme” was played 
right through, producing, to say the least of it, a very peculiar effect. 
Mdlle Tietjens, who was again in splendid voice, moved all hearers 
by her pathetic delivery of the air, ‘‘ Jerusalem,” while Mdme Patey 
was no less successful in ‘‘ But the Lord is mindful of His own,” and 
Mr Vernon Rigby did ample justice to ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death,” 
to which the violoncello obbligato was played by M. Lasserre. In the 
second division Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington sang the soprano part, 
and Signor Foli sustained the bass solos throughout. At the close of 
the oratorio came the National Anthem, and then followed the most 
enthusiastic cheers for Sir Michael Costa, who was called back to 
the orchestra to receive such a hearty demonstration from band, 
chorus, and audience, as can only be elicited on rare and special 
occasions. A like compliment was paid to Mr Stockley, whose work 
with the chorus has extended over many months, and whose untiring 
patience and perseverance have contributed in no small degree to the 
success of the Festival. 

The artistic result of the Festival has now been chronicled ; the 
exact pecuniary result will not yet be known as there are some 
amounts to come in, and the expenses are not made up. At present 
it would seem to show something like £500 less than at the Festival 
of 1873, but it must be borne in mind that that was altogether an 
exceptional year of wonderfully good trade, and, moreover, there 
was the attraction (to some at least) of the presence of the Duke of 
Edinburgh. The absence of Mr Sims Reeves has also had its effect. 
I do not utter my own opinion merely but what I have heard freely 
expressed in various quarters. Bad weather, too, has exercised a 
prejudical influence, and so all these causes combined will explain 
the falling off in the receipts. 

The following statistics are from the Birmingham Daily Post :— 

“ We append the receipts of the Festivals since 1834, the year in which 
the meetings were first held in the Town Hall; but it is only proper to add 
that the actual amounts received from admissions and donations and col- 
lections were in each case increased by subsequent donations, and that further 
donations will no doubt flow in this year and materially swell the gross 
proceeds of the Festival. 

Year. 
*1834 
+1837 

1840 
1843 
1846 
1849 
1852 


Presidents. Receipts. 
The Earl of Aylesford 

The Lord Willoughby de Broke .. 

The Lord Leigh 

The Earl of Craven 

The Lord Wrottesley 

The Lord Guernsey, M.P. ...........sssecseees 10,334 
The Lord Leigh 





* First Festival held in the Town Hall. 
+The sum of £1,200 was paid this year out of the Festival receipts 
towards lengthening the Town Hall, 
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The Lord Willoughby de Broke 

The Earl of Dartmouth 

The Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot 
The Earl of Lichfield 

The Earl of Beauchamp ... 


$1855 
1858 
1841 
1864 
1867 
1870 
1878 


THE FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE FESTIVAL. 

The following is an abridgment of the daily summaries of the 
financial results of the separate performances, with the totals for the 
present and former Festivals :— 

TvuESDAY MoRNING. 
1873. 
£372 15 
2,004 9 
595 4 
TuESDAY EvenInG. 
President and Vice-Presidents’ tickets 40 10 
Secured ditto . as i: . 614 6 
Unsecured seats... 137 4 
Wepnespay Mornina. 
President and Vice-Presidents’ tickets 231 0 
Secured ditto .... od i . 1,754 1 
Unsecured ditto... iad 184 18 
Donations and collections 365 2 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
President and Vice-Presidents’ tickets 24 15 
Secured ditto ... cus aa .. 609 0 
Unsecured ditto... 140 16 


Taurspay Mornina. 
President and Vice-Presidents’ tickets 385 7 
Secured ditto .. as Wes . 2,011 16 
Donations and collections 527 1 


Tuurspay EvEnNING. 

30 15 

. 1,330 10 
244 0 


Fripay MornIna. 
President and Vice-Presidents’ tickets 260 8 
Secured ditto... a : 
Unsecured ditto... sai 
Donations and collections 


Fray Evenine. 
President and Vice-Presidents’ tickets = 45 
Secured ditto ... an Sa 978 
Unsecured ditto... 369 


Total a a 
Tickets at £5 5s. each ... 
Schemes ... me Hie 


President and Vice-Presidents’ tickets 
Secured ditto... a a 
Donations at doors 


President and Vice-Presidents’ tickets 


Secured ditto ... - 
Unsecured ditto... 





£14,781 
370 


£14,285 
a oe 
370 


£15,180 10 


es £479 19 
DRINKWATER Harp. 





£15,660 


Bel wloocwloosc 


Decrease... 








_Nice.—The once celebrated French actress, Mad. Volnys (Léon- 
tine Fay) died here recently. 

Utm.—The last member of the old guild of Mastersingers died 
here, on 9th July, at the age of eighty-six. He was a sexton of the 
name of Best. 

Lerrsic.—After giving here several very successful concerts, the 
proveet of which were handed over to the King Albert Association, 

err Bilse, with his now celebrated orchestra, oo left for Dresden. 

Lite,—M. Rameau, a descendant of the composer of Hippolyte 
et Aricie, has just died here, leaving all his fortune to the town. 
He contributed a considerable sum to the festival recently held at 
Dijon in honour of his famous ancestor. 





Mr W. H. Hotmes.—This gentleman announces a series of Piano- 
forte Concerts at the Langham Hall. The first concert is fixed for 
the 27th October. Mr Holmes will be assisted by his professional 
pris and by various eminent artists. In the course of the series, 

t Holmes will introduce, for the first time in this country, several 
works by Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, W. Taubert, Gade, Lachner, 
and other composers. 





tThe sum of £1,000 was appropriated from the receipts on this occasion 
towards lighting and decorating the Town Hall and organ, 











OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Accorpine to the Musikalisches Wochenblatt, the exact time 
occupied in the performance of Herr R. Wagner's Tetralogical 
Trilogy was as follows: Das Rheingold,2 hours; Die Walkiire, 
first act, 1 hour 5 minutes; second act, 1 hour 25 minutes; third 
act, 1 hour 10 minutes; Siegfried, first act,1 hour 30 minutes; 
second act,1 hour 13 minutes; third act, 1 hour 17 minutes; 
Gétterdimmerung, first act, 1 hour 55 minutes; second act, 1 hour ; 
third act, 1 hour 15 minutes. Total—13 hours 50 minutes. 


A CHARMING anecdote is told concerning the late Félicien 
David. On the composer’s applying to be admitted to the 
Academy of Fine Arts, every member formally promised to 
support his election. When the day arrived, not one voted for 
him. One of the vow-breakers called upon him immediately 
afterwards. “Perhaps you have been astonished,” he said, “ at 
what has taken place.” “Certainly,” replied the artist. ‘“ Well, 
the fact is,” said the Academician, “ that we had a prize of 20,000 
francs to bestow. We could not give it to one of our own mem- 
bers, and, as we thought it might be of more use to you than a 
nominal honour, we did not elect you.” The following day M. 
David received the money, which was very welcome to him, as he 
was far from being a rich man.—“ Se non é vero e ben trovato.” 


THE LATE Brmw»ineuam Frstivat.—A meeting of the 
General Committee of the Birmingham Musical Festival was 
held on Saturday afternoon, the Marquis of Hertford, the 
president of the Festival, presiding. There was a large attend- 
ance, but Mr Richard Peyton, the chairman of the committee, 
was absent, owing to a domestic bereavement. Mr Hickman, 
in presenting the report of the Ticket Committee, said the 
total receipts of the Festival just concluded, so far as at present 
ascertained, amounted to £15,160, as compared with £15,660 at 
last Festival, showing a decline of about £500. The donations 
this year were £92 in excess of those of 1873. The number of 
persons attending the Festival this time was 15,016, as compared 
with 15,576 in 1873, a falling off of 560. Votes of thanks were 
then passed to Her Majesty the Queen, their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and other members of the Royal 








| Family, for allowing the use of their names as patrons. Thanks 
| were also voted to the Marquis of Hertford for his courteous 
» | acceptance and fulfilment of the duties of president, and to the 
| several vice-presidents who had honoured the Festival with their 


presence and support. On the motion of the noble chairman, a 


| special vote of thanks was passed to Sir Michael Costa “for the 


great energy and ability with which he has conducted the music on 
this the tenth occasion of his appearance in Birmingham as con- 
ductor of the Festivals, and this meeting desires to record its 
grateful appreciation and hearty acknowledgment of his great ser- 
vices in conducting and bringing to so brilliant a termination the 
magnificent series of performances.” The following resolutions 
were afterwards passed expressive of the gratitude of the committee 
to the composers of the various new works produced at the 
Festival :—“That this committee desire to express to Professor 
Macfarren their warm thanks for undertaking to compose specially 
for this Festival his oratorio of the Resurrection; and they offer to 
him their cordial congratulations on the success attending its first 
performance; and this Committee also record their sense of the 
obligation they are under to Mr Walter Macfarren for his valuable 
services in connection with the production of the work.” “That 
this Committee offer to Herr Niels W. Gade their cordial thanks 
for composing expressly for this Festival his cantata of Zion, 
together with their congratulations on the marked success at- 
tending the production both of that work and also of his secular 
cantata, The Crusaders, which elicited the enthusiastic applause of 
the most numerous audience that ever attended an evening per- 
formance of the Festival.” “That the cordial thanks of the 
Committee be offered to Mr Frederick Cowen, for composing his 
dramatic cantata of the Corsair expressly for this Festival, together 
with their hearty congratulations on the general approval with 
which it has been received.” Votes of thanks were passed also to 
Mr Richard Peyton, chairman of the General Committee and 
orchestral steward, for the ability and judgment with which he 
arranged the orchestral departments, and his attention to the 
general interests of the Festival ; to the members of the sub-com- 
mittees, stewards, members of the orchestra, choral and instru- 
mental, and local chorus-masters, Mr Stockley and Mr Sutton. 
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WAIES. 


Sefior Emilio Arrieta, director of the Madrid Conservatory, is at 
present in Paris. 

Mr Vernon Rigby and Mr Wilford Morgan have left London for a 
short tour in Italy. 

M. Vizentini intends performing M. Reyer’s Statue, with Mdlle 
Salla in the principal part. 

It is in Verdi’s Forza del Destino that Signorina Borghi-Mamo will 
make her first appearance at the Italiens, Paris. 

It is reported that a number of wealthy men have determined on 
building a new and splendid Operahouse in San Francisco. 

The Paris Grand Opera will shortly resume its Saturday perform- 
ances, The first performance will probably take place on the 9th 
inst. 

Sig. Ed. Sonzogno, of Milan, has returned to Paris for the 
se ga of acquiring the right to perform certain French operas in 

taly. ° 

M. Charles Dancla, professor at the Paris Conservatory, has just 
been nominated an Officier d’ Académie by the Minister of Public 
Instruction and the Fine Arts. 

Mdlle Sangalli is stopping at Aix-les-Bains. She is slowly 
recovering from the accident which happened to her when she last 
appeared in the ballet of Sylvia at the Grand Opera, Paris. 

Madame Blanche Cole has visited Norwich with her Opera com- 
pany. The list of operas included Auber’s Crown Diamonds, the 
principal part being undertaken by Madame Blanche Cole. 

By the death of Félicien David, there is a vacancy at the French 


Academy of Fine Arts. The list of competitors will — include | 


| tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
| soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 


MM. Ernest Reyer, Ernest Boulanger, and Eugéne Gautier. 

It is said that M. Lamoureux will be the conductor, and M- 
Madier de Monjau sub-conductor, at the Paris Opéra-Comique, and 
that Mdme Furch-Madier will leave the Grand Opera for th 
theatre. 

Signor Palmieri will open the Academy, New York, on the 6th 
November, for an Italian operatic season of seven weeks. Only such 
operas as are unfamiliar to a Transatlantic public will be produced. 
Don Carlos will, probably, head the list. 

Herr Carl Bergman, for many years leader of the New York 
Philharmonic and Arion Societies, died on August 10th, in the 
German Hospital. He was buried, under the auspices of the 
Aschenbridel Society, in the Greenwood Cemetery. 


A Grand Musical Festival was held at Rocky Point, R. T. (U.8.), | 


on Friday, the 18th August. The chorus contained about four 


hundred voices, taken from the leading vocal Societies of Boston | which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 


and the neighbourhood. The principal vocalist was Miss Kellogg. 


Signor Francesco Florimo, keeper of the Archives at the Conserva- | 
tory of Naples, has just published a pamphlet entitled Riccardo | 


Wagner ed i Wagneristi, in which he warns the pupils of the various 
Italian Conservatories against being seduced by the Wagnerian 
theories, 

Mr Gotthold Carlberg has organised, in New York, an Italian 
operatic company (which, by the way, includes only one Italian) for 
the purpose of introducing Herr R. Wagner’s Flying Dutchman to 
the American public. His season is to begin on the 13th November. 
On concluding in New York, the company will make a tour in the 
United States and Canada. 

The marriage of Captain André with Mdlle Marguerite Chapuy was 
celebrated on Thursday, the 3lst ult. Captain André, who entered 
the Artillery on leaving the Polytechnic School, where he greatly 
distinguished himself, is a knight of the Legion of Honour, and the 
author of the pamphlets La Religion Positive and Sur la Philosophie 
de la Géométrie, for which M. Littré wrote the prefaces. 

_M. Michel Enjalbert, the Nestor of French organists, has just 
died at Yxeuilles. He presided at the organ when Napoleon I. was 
consecrated Emperor in the Cathedral of Notre Dame. He was 
ninety-six years old. For several years he led a retired life on his 
small estate at Yxeuilles. He presented the parish church with an 
organ, he himself being the organist. He was an officer of the 
Legion of Honour. 

The newspapers of Paris and Toulouse have informed their readers 
that M. Capoul, the tenor, is about to marry the daughter of M. 
Grévy, the President of the Chamber of Deputies, but that the 
marriage will not take place till M. Capoul has left the stage, which 
he will do after the run of Paul et Virginie. In this piece of intelli- 
eye the only part true is that M. Capoul will marry Mdlle Grévy. 

ut that young lady is not the daughter of the President of the 
Chamber, and her future husband has, at present, no intention of 
quitting the stage. 





ne Same | 








After rehearsing the part of Ophelia, with M. Hustache as singing 
master, and M. Obin as her histrionic instructor, Mdlle Donadio has 
left Paris for St Petersburgh. 

ALEXANDRA PALace.—On Thursday, the first of the operas, in 
English, by the artists of the Carl Company, when Bellini’s 
opera, Sonnambula. will be performed ; in the evening there will 
be a grand display of fireworks. Friday will be the first day of 
the Great Bee Exhibition, which will be continued on Saturday, and 
Monday of the following week. On Saturday, Wallace’s opera, 
Maritana, will be given by the artists and chorus of ‘the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, with an illumination of the Lake in the evening. 
Several important Anglo-French wrestling matches will be decided 
on Thursday and Saturday evenings, when the celebrated French 
wrestlers, now in this country, will appear. This will be the last 
week of Brockman’s great circus and trained animal show. 


— Adbertisements. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARL 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“«'The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 














manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK MokI, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A Metliod as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 











Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. a are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century, Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &e. Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 








New Edition. 
WEET VILLAGE BELLS. Poetry by the late Dzsmonp 


Ryan. Sung by Mdme CuristTinE Nixsson at her Concert in 8t James’s Hall. 
The Music by J. W. DAVISON. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 





WEET VILLAGE BELLIS. Poetry by the late Desmonp 

Ryan. Music by J.W. DAVISON. Sung by Mdlle Zaré THALBERG at the 

Floral Hall Concerts (Royal Italian Opera). Price 4s. London: DuNcAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


WEET VILLAGE BELLS. Poetry by the late Desmonp 

Ryan. Music by J. W. DAVISON. Sung by Mdlle Sopuie Léwe at the 

Monday Popular Concerts. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 


LICE. ‘Transcription trés-facile de la Romance de J. 

AscueR, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” pour le Pianoforte, Par L. 

STREABBOG. Price 2s.6d. Mayence and Brussels: Scnuort & Co. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, IN OCTAVO FORM. 





BALFES OPERA, 


THE 


Rose of Castille 


PRICE. 





In Paper Cover 
Bound 





In the same form may be had Wattace’s 
MARITANA, with English and Italian text, 


and Recitatives by Trro Marret. 





IN THE PRESS. 
WALLACE’S OPERA, 


LURLINE. 








LONDON; 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





NIGHTLY ENCORED AT THE PROMENADE 
CONCERTS, COVENT GARDEN, 





NEW WALTZ. 





LES 


Helles Viennoises, 


LUIGI ARDITI. 





Piano Solo, price 2s. net. 





CHAPPELL & Co., 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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~ SYDNEY SMITHS 


FOUR NEW PIECES. 


“AIRS ECOSSAIS.” 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LE BIVOUAC. 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“MOSE IN EGITTO.” 


FANTASIA ON ROSSINI’S OPERA. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“IL TROVATORE.” 


FANTASIA ON VERDI'S OPERA. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 























London: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 


And to be had of every Musicseller in the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and India. 
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